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Research  Council  Cuts  “Painful  Blow” 


Natural  sciences , engineering  council  plans  to  phase  out  18  non-core  programs 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 
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Uof  T is  urging  the  Natural 
Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Research  Council  to  keep  awarding 
grants  to  attract  new  junior  faculty 
members. 

The  council  decided  at  a meeting 
Dec.  19  to  eliminate  a string  of  “non- 
core” programs  including  the  gen- 
eral research  grants  program.  More 
than  $7  million  was  allocated  to  the 
program  in  1993-94;  U of  T’s  share 
was  $549,000. 

In  a letter  to  NSERC,  U of  T 
welcomes  the  council’s  efforts  to 
avoid  “program  proliferation”  and 
applauds  the  extra  attention  given  to 
individual  research.  However,  the 
loss  of  certain  programs  will  place  “a 
considerable  increased  burden”  on 
the  programs  that  remain,  “and,  very 
directly,  on  university  operating 
budgets,”  said  Professor  Heather 
Munroe-Blum,  vice-president  (re- 
search and  international  relations). 

“The  loss  of  the  general  research 
grants  program  is  an  especially 
painful  blow,”  she  wrote  to  Peter 
Morand,  president  of  NSERC,  on 
Jan.  16.  The  program  has  been  help- 
ful in  several  ways,  she  said.  It  has  al- 
lowed departments  to  provide  funds 
and  adequate  research  facilities  for 
new  junior  faculty  members,  to  im- 
prove and  repair  research  equipment, 


to  support  graduate  students’  atten- 
dance at  conferences  and  to  tend  to 
“other  important  aspects  of  NSERC’s 
mandate.” 

The  funds  have  been  more  than 
useful  — “they  have  been  invalu- 


able,” she  stated.  “We  perceive  this  as 
absolutely  the  wrong  direction  for 
NSERC  at  any  time,  but  particular- 
ly in  the  current  fiscal  climate.” 
Morand  was  out  of  the  country 
last  week  but  Arnet  Sheppard,  media 


officer  at  NSERC,  said  it  is  “very 
unlikely”  the  council  will  change  its 
mind.  “It’s  not  that  the  programs 
that  are  being  phased  out  weren’t 


Centre  for  Genetics 
Receives  $5  Million 


~ See  RESEARCH:  Page  5 ~ 


The  Journey  Back 


Mike  Wallace,  correspondent  for  CBS  News’ 60  Minutes,  listens  attentively  during  a forum  on  depression  at  Convocation 
Hall  Feb.  2.  Wallace’s  presentation,  A Survivor’s  Journey  through  Depression,  highlighted  his  personal  battle  with 
depression  and  his  support  for  research  into  its  causes  and  treatment.  Journalists  Helen  Hutchinson  and  Keith  Morrison 
joined  Wallace  on  stage.  The  forum  marked  the  launch  of  a $2.2  million  fundraising  drive  by  the  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry  Foundation  to  establish  a chair  in  mood  disorders  studies  at  U ofT. 

Medicine 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

The  creation  of  a $5  million 

centre  to  study  the  genetic  caus- 
es of  cancer  and  o ther  killer  diseases  is 
“tremendously  exciting’^  news,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  suffer  from  the  dis- 
eases, says  a senior  U of  T researcher. 

“I  can’t  help  but  think  that  it  will 
be  a great  benefit  to  everyone,”  said 
Professor  Alan  Bernstein  of  the 
Department  of  Medical  Genetics, 
director  of  the  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute  at  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital.  The  hospital  will  house 
the  new  Centre  for  Human  Genome 
Research  8c  Molecular  Medicine. 

“We  are  finally  getting  insights 
into  who  we  are  and  how  we  devel- 
op and  what  goes  wrong  in  disease. 
The  centre  will  enable  us  to  contin- 
ue with  this  important  work.” 

On  Jan.  23  a coalition  of  several 
levels  of  government  announced  it 
will  fund  the  centre’s  construction 
through  the  $2  billion  Canada/ 
Ontario  Infrastructure  Works 
Program.  Ten  laboratories  and  sev- 
eral administrative  offices  will  be 
built  on  Mount  Sinai’s  10th  floor. 
Expected  to  be  Canada’s  largest 


centre  for  genetics  research  and 
molecular  medicine,  it  will  open  in 
the  spring  of  1996. 

In  a parallel  announcement,  one 
of  the  centre’s  major  supporters, 
Brystol-Myers  Squibb  Pharmaceu- 
tical Research  Institute,  unveiled  a 
five-year,  $10.3  million  contribution 
to  the  Lunenfeld  institute.  This  is 
nearly  double  the  amount  the  phar- 
maceutical manufacturer  gave  the  in- 
stitute over  the  past  five  years.  The 
funds  have  been  earmarked  for  re- 
search into  development  and  fetal 
health,  molecular  biology  and  cancer. 

Bernstein  said  the  centre’s  estab- 
lishment and  the  research  funds  will 
create  between  100  and  150  perma- 
nent research  jobs.  Founded  in  1985, 
the  institute  currently  employs  30 
scientists  and  340  graduate  students, 
post-doctoral  fellows,  research  and 
support  staff. 

Bernstein  said  the  Brystol-Myers 
Squibb  donation  will  pay  for  costs 
such  as  the  salaries  of  existing  re- 
search technicians,  post-doctoral  fel- 
lows and  graduate  students  as  well  as 
supplies  and  equipment.  The  centre 

~ See  CENTRE:  Page  2 ~ 


Withdrawal  Slip 

If  the  national  brain  bank  closes  its  doors , neuroscience  research 
will  suffer  a major  blow 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


The  Canadian  Brain  Tissue  Bank  is  in  dire 

straits.  Unless  the  U of  T affiliate,  a primary  sup- 
plier of  brain  tissue  to  researchers  across  the 
country,  receives  much-needed  federal  funds,  it  will 
close,  says  the  bank’s  executive  director. 

“At  this  point,  we  can  live  for  only  another  two  months,” 
says  Annette  Dukszta.  “The  situation  is  desperate.” 

The  bank  is  “limping  along”  on  last  year’s  funds, 
enough  only  for  minimal  operations  such  as  collecting 
brain  tissue  and  occasional  lab  work.  The  bank’s  two 
staff  members  — Dukszta,  its  administrator,  and  Maria 
Pataki,  its  tissue  coordinator  — have  drawn  half  salaries 
or  less  since  March  1994. 

The  bank,  with  its  main  lab  at  the  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry,  collects  healthy  and  diseased  human  brain 
tissue  from  deceased  donors.  It  makes  the  tissue  available 
to  neuroscientists  across  the  country  studying  a variety 
of  neurological  disorders  including  Alzheimer’s, 
Parkinson’s,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  depression 
and  schizophrenia. 

In  the  past  Dukszta  says  the  Medical  Research  Council, 
the  Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation  and  the  Canadian 
Neurological  Coalition  provided  most  of  the  funds  for  the 
bank’s  work.  The  coalition,  a group  of  10  national  health 


agencies,  included  the  Alzheimer  Society  of  Canada  and 
Epilepsy  Canada. 

In  1993-94  the  three  groups  contributed  about  $70,000 
each;  the  Clarke  and  the  Department  of  Pathology  paid 
expenses  for  office,  lab  and  storage  space.  However,  after 
federal  and  provincial  budget  cuts,  several  coalition  mem- 
bers including  the  Alzheimer  society  dropped  their  sup- 
port. The  research  council  and  the  mental  health  foun- 
dation followed  suit. 

Professor  John  Wherrett  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  the  Division  of  Neurology  and  the  bank’s 
medical  director  says  the  tissue  bank  decided  not  to  fight 
the  funding  decision.  At  the  time,  he  notes,  the  bank  was 
on  the  verge  of  securing  a major  federal  contract  to  an- 
alyze brain  and  other  human  tissue  for  Health  Canada. 

The  contract  was  to  be  part  of  the  Great  Lakes  Health 
Effects  Project,  a 10-year,  multimillion  dollar  program 
designed  to  protect  human  health  from  environmental 
contaminants  in  the  Great  Lakes  ecosystem.  The  bank’s 
part  was  to  collect  and  document  post-mortem  human 
brains,  fat,  liver,  breast  milk  and  hair  for  the  presence  of 
toxic  contaminants  such  as  PCBs  and  trace  metals. 

~ See  WITHDRAWAL:  Page  4 ~ 


Castrilli  gets  nod  for  Liberals 

Annamarie  Castrilli  has  resigned  as  chair  of  Governing 
Council  and  will  ran  as  a candidate  for  the  Liberal  party  in  Downsview 
in  the  upcoming  provincial  election.  Castrilli,  who  remains  a member  of 
Council,  won  the  nomination  in  a three-way  race  Jan.  15.  Council  secre- 
tary Jack  Dimond  said  vice-chair  Anthony  Comper  will  continue  as  acting 
chair  until  a new  chair  is  elected. 


Kruger  to  resign  as  dean  of  OISE 

Professor  Arthur  Kruger  will  resign  as  director  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  on  March  31.  The  an- 
nouncement, made  on  Jan.  24,  came  as  a “shock  and  a surprise,”  said 
Angela  Hildyard,  acting  director  and  assistant  director  (field  services  and 
research)  at  OISE.  In  an  interview  Kruger  said  that  with  the  upcoming 
merger  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  OISE,  “almost  everything  I want- 
ed to  do  is  on  hold.  It  is  time  to  move  on.”  In  the  short  term  he  plans  to 
spend  time  with  his  family;  eventually  he  may  return  to  labour  arbitra- 
tion, academic  work  or  start  a new  career.  Kruger,  62,  joined  OISE  as 
director  in  1992  and  will  retain  his  status  as  professor  there  until  the  merg- 
er in  1996.  He  was  principal  of  Woodsworth  College  from  1974  to 
1977  and  from  1984  to  1991  and  served  as  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
6c  Science  from  1977  to  1982. 


Series  focuses  on  vision  of  education 

OISE  and  the  Faculty  of  Education  have  launched  one  of 
their  first  initiatives  as  a joint  organization.  A five-part  discussion  series 
on  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Learning  began  Feb.  3,  fo- 
cusing on  the  commission’s  vision  of  education.  “The  series  not  only  marks 
the  completion  of  the  first  broadly  based  review  of  Ontario  education  since 
the  Hall-Dennis  Report  of  1968  it  also  celebrates  the  beginning  of  a new 
partnership  between  OISE  and  U ofT,”  said  Dean  Michael  Fullan  of 
education.  The  series  continues  Feb.  10  with  subsequent  meetings  Feb.  24, 
March  3 and  March  8,  all  at  the  OISE  auditorium  from  2:30  p.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Social  work  renovations  move  ahead 

Planning  6c  Budget  Committee  has  recommended  the 
approval  of  plans  by  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work  to  refurbish  the  first  five 
floors  of  the  building  it  Occupies  at  246  Bloor  St.  W.  Expected  to  cost 
$4.87  million,  the  renovations  will  be  done  mainly  to  space  occupied  by 
the  Faculty  of  Management  which  will  be  moving  to  its  own  building  on 
St.  George  St.  The  overhaul  will  result  in  more  classroom,  laboratory, 
meeting  and  office  space  for  social  work  The  provincial  government  has 
agreed  to  provide  $3.3  million.  The  rest  of  the  funds  will  be  supplied  by 
private  donors  and  University  sources.  The  plan  will  go  to  Governing 
Council  for  final  approval. 


Ocean  program  comes  to  U of  T 

The  Canadian  secretariat  of  the  international  Ocean 
Drilling  Program  has  moved  to  U of  T and  was  officially  opened  Feb.  1 
by  Professor  Heather  Munroe-Blum,  vice-president  (research  and  in- 
ternational relations).  When  Canada  joined  the  program  in  1985  the  sec- 
retariat was  located  at  Dalhousie  University.  From  1988  to  1994  Memorial 
University  played  host;  U of  T assumed  the  role  last  fall,  with  Professor 
Steve  Scott  of  the  Department  of  Geology  acting  as  director.  Scientists 
participating  in  the  program  sail  the  world’s  oceans  on  the  drill  ship  Joides 
Resolution,  retrieving  sediment,  rock  samples  and  geophysical  data  from 
the  layers  beneath  the  seafloor. 


Mining  company  donates  $100,000 

A MEETING  ROOM  HAS  BEEN  CREATED  IN  THE  EARTH  SCIENCES 
Centre  with  the  help  of  a $100,000  gift  from  Rio  Algom  Ltd.,  the  min- 
ing and  exploration  company.  “We  didn’t  have  a boardroom  — all  our 
meetings  were  in  classrooms,”  said  Professor  John  Westgate,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Geology,  where  the  Rio  Algom  Boardroom  is  located.  The 
room,  designed  by  Viive  Tork  of  Tork  Design  Consultants,  includes  fur- 
nishings such  as  a table  that  sits  16  and  a cabinet  for  audio-visual  equip- 
ment. It  represents  one  of  many  links  between  the  department  and  the  firm. 


Goring  receives  gold  medal 

Professor  David  Goring  of  the  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  6c  Applied  Chemistry  has  been 
awarded  the  1995  John  S.  Bates  Memorial  Gold  Medal. 
The  prize  recognizes  long-term  contributions  to  the 
science  and  technology  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
Goring  received  the  award  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  6c  Paper  Association’s  technical  section 
Feb.  2 in  Montreal. 


Beckwith  honoured 

Professor  Emeritus  John  Beckwith  of  the 
Faculty  of  Music  received  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
music  from  the  University  of  Guelph  during  convoca- 
tion ceremonies  Feb.  2.  Cited  as  a distinguished 


Canadian  composer,  Beckwith  has  written  more  than 
100  works,  many  of  which  have  been  recorded  and 
broadcast  internationally.  As  a scholar  he  has  written 
dozens  of  articles  and  edited  or  co-edited  eight  books. 
Beckwith  taught  at  U of  T from  1952  to  1990  and 
served  as  music  dean  from  1970  to  1977.  In  1984  he  was 
elected  composer  of  the  year  by  the  Canadian  Music 
Council. 


Doctoral  graduate  wins  award 

Joanne  Findon,  a 1994  doctoral  graduate  of  the 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies,  has  won  the  Toronto 
IODE  book  award  for  The  Dream  ofAengus,  a children’s 
book  illustrated  by  Ted  Nasmith.  The  book  is  Findon’s 
first  and  tells  the  tale  of  a young  Celtic  maiden.  Findon 
currently  teaches  a course  at  York  University. 
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About 3,000  U ofT  students  and  supporters  gathered  in  and  outside  Convocation  Hall Jan.  25  to  protest  proposed  fed- 
eral government  funding  cuts  to  education.  Campus  leaders  including  Professor  Peter  Boulton,  president  of  the  U ofT 
Faculty  Association,  gave  impassioned  speeches  against  the  proposals,  announced  by  Human  Resources  Minister  Lloyd 
Axworthy  lastfalL  Following  the  U ofT  rally,  the protesters  converged  on  Ryerson  Polytechnic  University  and  then  Toronto 
City  Hall. 


Centre  for  Genetics  Receives  $5  Million 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
will  have  to  raise  its  own  funds  from 
“the  community,  industry  and  gov- 
ernment granting  agencies  to  recruit 
the  additional  scientists,  students  and 
fellows  to  do  the  research.”  He  is 
optimistic  donors  will  be  found. 

Once  in  operation  the  centre’s  pri- 
mary task  will  be  to  unravel  the  ge- 
netic factors  responsible  for  normal 
human  development  as  well  as  the 
causes,  inherited  predisposition  and 
possible  treatments  for  such  diseases 
as  breast,  colon  and  prostate  cancer, 
heart  conditions,  diabetes  and  asth- 
ma. The  centre  is  also  expected  to  be- 
come a training  facility  for  industry 
and  the  research  community  on  state- 
of-the-art  DNA  sequencing  and 
identification  methods. 

Dean  Arnold  Aberman  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  said  that  health 
sciences  professors  and  students  will 
derive  great  benefits  from  the  re- 
search into  disease  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  prevention  to  be  conduct- 
ed at  the  human  genome  centre. 
“Our  graduate  students  train  there 
and  our  undergraduate  students  are 
taught  medicine  there,  so  this  centre 
will  be  a major  part  of  our  faculty.” 
The  advancement  of  molecular 
medicine,  he  added,  is  a priority  for 


the  University. 

Two  of  the  Lunenfeld’s  principal 
investigators,  Professors  Bernard 
Zinman,  director  of  the  Banting  6c 
Best  Diabetes  Centre  and  the 
Division  of  Endocrinology  at  Mount 
Sinai/Toronto  Hospital,  and  Kathy 
Siminovitch  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine,  were  excited  by  the  news. 

Zinman  is  currently  co-directing 
the  Native  Diabetes  Project  which 
documents  the  high  incidence  of  the 
disease  in  some  native  communities. 
“Diabetes  is  not  caused  by  a single 
gene  so  it’s  much  more  difficult  to 


identify  where  the  abnormalities  are,’ 
Zinman  said.  “Work  at  the  human 
genome  centre  will  help  us  under- 
stand the  genetic  basis  of  diabetes 
and  other  diseases  and  why  particu- 
lar abnormalities  occur.” 

Siminovitch  is  studying  the 
genetic  causes  of  autoimmune 
disorders  such  as  lupus  and  asthma. 
“There  has  not  been  a lot  of  human 
genetics  research  at  the  Lunenfeld 
before;  most  of  this  research  has  been 
done  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,”  she  noted.  “This  is  a move 
into  the  genetics  of  adult  diseases.” 
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Members  of Lois  Macaulay  Dance  Productions  depict  the  moods  of Haiku  poems  in  Eight  Haiku  and  other  works  at 
Hart  House  Jan.  24.  Dancers  Stacey  Greger,  left,  Tracy  Pattison  and  Macaulay  were  accompanied  by  a narrator  and 
three  musicians  in  the  production  sponsored  by  the  Hart  House  Art  Committee. 


Scientists,  Politicians,  Singer 
to  Receive  Honorary  Degrees 


A FORMER  PRIME  MINISTER,  TWO 
Nobel  laureates  and  an  inter- 
nationally renowned  geneticist  are 
among  the  15  dignitaries  to  receive 
honoraiy  degrees  from  the  University 
in  June. 

Former  prime  minister  John 
Turner  will  receive  his  degree  June  12 
for  more  than  three  decades  of  pub- 
lic service  to  Canada  in  the  areas  of 
law,  social  reform  and  finance.  He  is 
a partner  in  the  Toronto  law  firm, 
Miller  Thomson. 

Nobel  Laureates  John  Polanyi, 
University  Professor  Emeritus  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  and 
Professor  Emeritus  Bertram 
Brockhouse  of  McMaster  University 
take  to  the  podium  June  8.  The 
University  will  honour  University 
Professor  Emeritus  Louis 
Siminovitch  of  the  Department  of 
Medical  Genetics  June  20  for  his 
contributions  to  medical  research, 
particularly  to  understanding  the 
genetic  causes  of  human  disease. 

Avie  Bennett,  president  of 
McClelland  & Stewart  and  a mem- 
ber of  Governing  Council  for  six 
years,  has  supported  the  restoration 
of  the  Laidlaw  Library  at  University 
College,  the  creation  of  First  Nations 
House  and  many  other  U of  T 
initiatives.  He  receives  an  honorary 
doctorate  June  13. 


“Man  in  Motion”  Rick  Hansen  is 
being  honoured  June  19  for  his  role 
in  increasing  awareness  of  the  lives 
and  capabilities  of  physically  disabled 
people.  On  June  9,  pioneering  nurse 
researcher  and  educator  Ada  Sue 
Hinshaw  will  receive  an  honorary 
doctorate.  She  recently  served  on  the 
steering  committee  for  the  Joint 
Program  for  the  Development  for 
Nursing  Research  in  Canada. 

Professor  Lorna  Marsden,  presi- 
dent and  vice-chancellor  of  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University,  served  from  1984 
to  1992  in  the  Senate,  during  which 
time  she  led  the  Canadian  delegation 
at  the  World  Population  Conference 
in  Mexico  City.  She  will  be  award- 
ed an  honorary  degree  June  8. 

Madam  Justice  Beverley 
McLachlin  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  will  receive  her  degree  June 
16  in  recognition  of  her  distinguished 
record  of  achievement  in  law.  Audrey 
McLaughlin,  federal  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  is  being  rec- 
ognized June  6 for  contributions  to 
Canadian  politics  and  social  issues. 

Opera  singer  and  journalist  Ruby 
Mercer,  who  has  helped  make  opera 
a popular  and  accessible  art  form,  re- 
ceives her  degree  June  16. 

Peter  Munk,  chair  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Horsham  Corp. 
and  Barrick  Gold  Corp.,  will  be 


awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  June 
7 for  his  achievements  in  business, 
philanthropy  and  support  for  higher 
education.  Munk  chairs  the  U of  T 
Crown  Foundation. 

In  recognition  of  more  than  three 
decades  of  committed  volunteer  ser- 
vice Joan  Randall  will  receive  an 
honorary  doctorate  June  13.  Randall 
served  as  chair  and  vice-chair  during 
her  nine  years  on  Governing 
Council. 

Stuart  Saunders  will  receive  an 
honoraiy  degree  June  20  for  his  work 
advancing  the  cause  of  human  rights 
in  South  Africa.  As  vice-chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Capetown,  he 
has  transformed  South  Africa’s  old- 
est university  into  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity institution.  Labour  leader 
Lynn  Williams  will  be  awarded  a 
degree  June  14  for  his  contribution 
to  the  labour  movements  in  Canada 
and  the  US.  He  was  the  first 
Canadian  president  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  a post  he 
held  for  11  years. 

In  November,  honorary  degree 
recipients  will  include  broadcaster 
Peter  Gzowski,  philanthropist 
Martin  Connell,  social  scientist 
Charles  Tilly,  former  Jerusalem 
mayor  Teddy  Kollek  and 
Muhammed  Yunus,  founder  of  the 
Grameen  Bank  of  Bangladesh. 


Bad  News  Could  Get  Worse:  Prichard 


UNIVERSITIES  SHOULD  BRACE 
themselves  for  bad  news  in 
the  upcoming  federal  budget  and 
stay  braced  for  more,  President 
Robert  Prichard  says. 

At  the  Governing  Council  meet- 
ing Feb.  2,  he  said  Ottawa  appears 
anxious  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
country  in  international  financial 
markets  and  prepared  to  cut  what- 
ever is  needed  to  meet  its  deficit 


reduction  targets.  “The  budget,”  he 
said,  “will  be  demanding  and 
achieve  the  government’s  fiscal 
goals  quite  easily.  I believe  the  gov- 
ernment has  come  to  the  view  that 
it  just  can’t  afford  to  miss.” 

How  the  budget  will  affect  uni- 
versities remains  to  be  seen,  he 
noted.  But,  discussing  budget 
prospects  for  the  federal  granting 
councils  on  which  many  researchers 


depend  for  funding,  Prichard  said, 
“we  continue  to  hear  bad  news.” 
Furthermore  he  does  not  believe 
the  bad  news  will  end  with  the 
budget.  The  federal  review  of  so- 
cial policy  and  the  science  and 
technology  review  — both  on  the 
back  burner  while  Ottawa  attends 
to  the  budget  — may  bring  addi- 
tional cuts  to  funding  that  affects 
universities. 
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Equity  Sides  Square 
Off  over  Hiring 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

The  world  of  academia  is 

“very  sexist”  because  of  the 
choices  it  forces  women  to  make,  a 
U of  T professor  told  a Feb.  2 campus 
forum  on  employment  equity.  But 
this  is  not  discrimination,  he  claims. 

Professor  Philip  Sullivan  of  the 
Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies  said 
women  must  choose  between  raising 
a family  and  accepting  the  demands 
of  an  academic  career.  What  is  often 
interpreted  as  discrimination  is,  he 
said,  simply  women’s  rejection  of  an 
“extremely  demanding”  academic 
lifestyle. 

“I  probably  sit  here  today  because 
my  wife  made  sacrifices  for  me,” 
Sullivan  noted.  “There  are  all  of  these 
kinds  of  realities  that  are  not  reflect- 
ed in  the  ideology  behind  employ- 
ment equity  legislation.” 

Sullivan  was  one  of  three  panelists 
speaking  against  the  legislated  im- 
plementation of  employment  equity 
policies;  three  others  supported  the 
legislation.  The  forum,  Current 
Equity  Faculty  Hiring  Practices  in 
Canadian  Universities,  was  organized 
by  the  Society  for  Academic  Freedom 
& Scholarship  and  held  in  Hart 
House  Debates  Room. 

Professor  Jim  Brown  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  who 
headed  the  pro-equity  side,  empha- 
sized the  “positive  and  forward-look- 
ing” aspects  of  employment  equity. 

Equity  and  diversity,  he  said,  do 
not  devalue  scholarship  but  enrich 
it.  “This  is  not  a fight  between  equi- 
ty over  excellence  but  equity  for  the 
sake  of  excellence.”  For  example,  he 
said,  over  the  past  few  years  the  pres- 
ence of  female  academics  in  disci- 
plines such  as  anthropology  and  phi- 
losophy has  led  to  completely  new 
ideas  and  approaches  to  the  study  of 
these  subjects.  Equity,  he  noted,  is 
not  a type  of  punishment  for  men  but 
rather  a way  of  broadening  perspec- 
tives and  bringing  about  fairness. 

The  presence  of  female  professors 
in  the  classroom  is  important  be- 
cause it  provides  good  role  models  for 


female  students.  Employment  equi- 
ty policies  are  needed,  Brown  said, 
because  “there  is  no  way  we  are  going 
to  get  gender  balance  simply  on 
goodwill  from  ordinary  people.  There 
is  too  much  hostility  and  too  far  to  go 
without  some  kind  of  positive  affir- 
mative-action policy  in  place.” 

Professor  Grant  Brown  of  the 
Faculty  of  Management  at  the 
University  of  Lethbridge  headed  the 
anti-equity  debate.  He  said  the  the- 
ory behind  employment  equity  is  full 
of  ethical,  conceptual  and  practical 
flaws.  It  is  not  ethical,  he  said,  to 
make  hiring  decisions  based  on  a 
person’s  gender,  race  or  physical 
disabilities. 

Conceptually,  employment  equity 
contradicts  itself.  While  it  purports  to 
work  against  discrimination,  it  pro- 
motes hiring  quotas  and  preferential 
hiring  of  some  groups.  At  the  uni- 
versity level,  he  argued,  this  translates 
into  policies  that  blatantly  exclude 
white,  able-bodied  men. 

On  the  practical  side,  employment 
equity  “tends  to  exacerbate  the  very 
stereotypes  it  ostensibly  tries  to  re- 
duce.” Many  university  hiring  poli- 
cies stipulate  that  a male  candidate 
has  to  be  significantly  better  than  a 
female  candidate  to  get  a job.  “What 
that  means  is  that  they  are  only  hir- 
ing the  very  top  male  candidates 
whereas  the  screening  process  for  the 
female  candidates  is  somewhat  loos- 
er and  they  let  in  some  female  can- 
didates who  are  not  up  to  the  same 
standards.”  This,  in  turn,  reinforces 
the  notion  in  some  people’s  minds 
that  women  are  not  as  skilled  or  tal- 
ented as  men  and  therefore  need 
preferential  treatment. 

Pro-equity  panelist  Professor 
Arthur  Ripstein  of  philosophy  at 
Erindale  said  it  is  “disingenuous”  and 
“extremely  implausible”  to  suggest 
that  men  are  much  better  at  aca- 
demic work  than  women  or  that 
women  and  members  of  visible  mi- 
nority groups  are  not  interested  in 
academic  jobs.  The  numbers  of  qual- 
ified applicants  from  these  groups 
do  not  support  these  notions,  he  said. 


U of  T Raises  $510,000 
in  United  Way  Campaign 


The  University’s  United  Way 
campaign  for  1994  raised 
$510,000.  Although  the  figure  is  below 
the  target  of  $600,000  it  is  still  im- 
pressive, says  campaign  co-chair  Janice 
Oliver,  assistant  vice-president  (opera- 
tions and  services). 

‘The  University  should  be  congrat- 
ulated for  raising  over  $500,000,”  Oliver 
said.  The  increased  participation  in 
many  departments  is  encouraging,  she 
noted. 

However,  the  overall  number  of  con- 
tributors was  2,639,  down  slightly  from 
2,841  in  1993  when  U of  T s campaign 
generated  $540,000  for  the  United 
Way. 

All  1994  donors  , participated  in  a 
draw  for  two  prizes.  Chinwa  Kang  of 
the  Cheng  Yu  Tung  East  Asian  Library 
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won  a computer  notepad  and  Professor 
Emeritus  Robert  Spencer  of  the 
Department  of  History  won  a set  of  the 
Historical  Atlas  of  Canada.  The  gifts 
were  donated  by  the  U of  T Bookstore. 

Oliver  has  been  co-chair  of  the 
campaign  for  two  years.  This  year’s 
campaign,  which  starts  in  the  fall,  is 
headed  by  Jon  Dellandrea,  vice-pres- 
ident and  chief  development  officer, 
and  Professor  Heather  Munroe- 
Blum,  vice-president  (research  and 
international  relations).  Munroe- 
Blum  also  served  as  co-chair  of  the 
1994  campaign. 

This  year  the  faculty-staff  appeal 
will  not  coincide  with  the  United 
Way  campaign  as  it  did  in  1994; ' 
Oliver  said  she  hopes  this  change  will 
increase  participation  in  both  drives. 


Demand  for  Midwives  Far  Exceeds  Supply 


1 


BY JANE  STIRLING 


Any  woman  hoping  to  use  the 

services  of  a midwife  should 
start  looking  for  one  as  soon  as  preg- 
nancy is  suspected.  Bridget  Lynch, 
one  of  about  12  midwives  in  the 
Toronto  area,  has  to  turn  away  75 
mothers-to-be  a month. 

There  is  a severe  shortage  of  reg- 
istered midwives  in  the  province,  said 
Lynch,  speaking  to  about  25  people 
at  Hart  House  Jan.  26.  “We’re  facing 
a huge  issue  of  how  to  get  enough 
midwives  out  there.”  The  shortage 
will  continue  for  many  years;  it  will 
ease  only  as  midwifery  students  start 
to  graduate  from  three  provincial  uni- 
versity programs  that  started  in  1993 
in  Sudbury,  Hamilton  and  Toronto 
(at  Ryerson  Polytechnic  University) 
and  as  midwives  trained  elsewhere 
become  registered  in  Ontario. 

Lynch  was  part  of  a three-member 
panel  discussing  birthing  alternatives. 
The  meeting  was  one  in  a series  of 
winter  workshops  organized  by  the 
family  care  adviser’s  office.  Other 
seminars  include  maternity  planning, 
human  rights  for  gay  and  lesbian  cou- 
ples and  families  and  elder  care. 

Midwifery  experienced  a resur- 
gence in  popularity  after  the 
Midwifery  Act  of  Ontario  was  pro- 
claimed Dec.  31,  19*93,  giving  mid- 
wives equal  access  to  hospitals  and 
government  funds.  “Women  who 
hadn’t  considered  using  a midwife 
before  are  now  flocking  to  it,”  said 
Betty  Dondertman,  executive  director 


of  the  Lebel  Midwifery  Care 
Organization  of  Ontario. 

Midwifery  provides  for  care  during 
normal  pregnancy,  labour  and  the 
postpartum  period;  midwives  con- 
duct normal  vaginal  deliveries  (those 
not  requiring  intervention  such  as  an 
epidural  or  a forceps  delivery).  If  a 
case  is  deemed  by  a midwife  to  be 
high  risk,  it  is  referred  to  a physician. 
In  rare  cases  where  there  is  a com- 
plication during  birth,  midwives  are 
required  to  transfer  care  to  an  ob- 
stetrician but  they  carry  on  in  an 
adjunct  role.  . 

In  an  interview  Professor  Walter 
Rosser,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Family  & Community  Medicine,  said 
the  practice  of  midwifery  “is  positive 
for  low-risk  obstetrics.”  The  number 
of  family  physicians  and  obstetricians 
has  declined  in  recent  years  “so  there 
is  a need  for  this  sort  of  support.” 
U of  T s teaching  hospitals,  he  added, 
are  involved  in  training  programs. 

However,  according  to  Rosser  the 
cost  of  supporting  a midwifery  pro- 
gram is  quite  high.  A midwife- 
assisted  birth  costs  the  province  three 
times  more  than  a delivery  by  a physi- 
cian, he  said,  and  Ministry  of  Health 
regulations  allow  midwives  to  be  pri- 
mary caregivers  in  40  births  annual- 
ly— a number  that  is  “pretty  low. 
Most  people  see  100  deliveries  a year 
as  more  reasonable.” 

Midwives  follow  three  principles, 
Lynch  said.  Informed  choice  ensures 
there  is  a full  exchange  of  information 
between  client  and  midwife  in  a 


cooperative  setting.  Continuity  of 
care  means  that  a pregnant  woman 
sees  two  midwives  (one  primary,  one 
secondary)  during  her  pregnancy, 
labour,  birth  and  postpartum  period 
of  up  to  six  weeks.  Finally  midwives 
offer  choice  of  birthplace  — hospital 


or  home.  The  split  provincially  is 
about  50-50.  For  a hospital  birth  the 
patient  and  midwife  arrive  a couple  of 
hours  before  the  birth  and  return 
home,  if  there  are  no  complications, 
three  to  12  hours  later. 

Jana'  Luker,  dean  of  students  at 


University  College,  used  the  services 
of  a midwife  for  the  birth  of  her  sec- 
ond child.  “I  wanted  both  physical 
and  emotional  care  and  there  are  more 
emotional  ties  with  midwives,”  she 
told  the  group.  “They  become  your 
friends.” 


A Long,  Long  Time  Ago  ... 
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Andy  Stocks,  children’s  entertainer  and  writer  and  a U of  T master’s  student  in  drama,  reads  one  of  his  stories  at 
Victoria  University’s  children ’s  arts festival Jan.  29.  The  festival,  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Human  Rights  Directorate, 
showcased  a broad  range  of  talent  in  the  field  of  children  s literature  and  the  arts.  Other  events  included  a children  s rights 
workshop,  storytelling  in  French  and  creative  movement  and  dance  games. 


Withdrawal  Slip 


~ Continued from  Rage  1 ~ 
Unfortunately,  Wherrett  says,  the  contract 
did  not  materialize  in  mid-1994  as  expected. 
The  bank  must  now  wait  until  March  when  the 
federal  government  is  expected  to  bring  down 
its  budget;  at  this  time  the  long-term  funding 
of  the  Great  Lakes  project  will  be  clarified.  If 
the  contract  funds  fail  to  appear,  the  bank  may 
be  forced  to  close.  This,  say  Wherrett  and 
other  researchers,  would  be  a tremendous  loss 
for  the  research  community  across  Canada. 

“It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  importance  of 
the  brain  bank,”  says  Professor  Philip  Seeman  of 
the  Departments  of  Pharmacology  and  Psychiatry, 
who  specializes  in  the  study  of  schizophrenia.  “It 
is  absolutely  essential,  particularly  for  researchers 
studying  human  brain  diseases.” 

Most  of  the  diseases  being  investigated  by 
neuroscientists  have  no  animal  equivalents  so 
brain  tissue  in  rats  cannot  be  substituted  for  that 
in  humans,  Seeman  says.  Human  tissue  also 
provides  useful  information  about  the  stages  of 
a disease.  “In  the  psychiatric  diseases  I am  in- 
terested in,  such  as  depression  and  psychosis, 
there  are  gradations  of  severity.  This  is  also  true 
for  other  diseases.  So  you  need  human  tissue  and 
you  need  large  numbers.  One  or  two  human 
brains  will  not  give  us  the  answer.” 

Since  its  establishment  in  1981  the  bank 
has  collected  more  than  1,300  brain  speci- 
mens, providing  tissue  to  over  50  scientists. 
The  researchers’  work  has  often  led  to  scientific 
and  medical  breakthroughs. 

For  example,  Dukszta  says,  the  bank  has 
provided  brain  tissue  to  researchers  at  the 
Centre  for  Research  in  Neurodegenerative 
Diseases.  By  studying  the  brains  of  people  who 
have  succumbed  to  Alzheimer’s,  researchers 
have  made  significant  discoveries  about  the 
genetic,  molecular  and  environmental  causes  of 
the  disease.  Among  other  results  investigators 


have  found  that  genetic  interaction  between 
certain  chromosomes  increases  the  risk  of  de- 
veloping Alzheimer’s;  that  some  drugs  can  in- 
terrupt the  mechanism  leading  to  the  death 
of  healthy  brain  nerve  cells;  and  that 


the  fall  of  1993  he  discovered  that  those  with  the 
disorder  had  six  times  the  number  of  cell  recep- 
tors for  the  chemical  dopamine  than  those  with- 
out schizophrenia.  This  overactivity  of  dopamine 
is  believed  to  trigger  the  hallucinations, 


consuming  too  much  aluminium  causes  nerve 
cell  dysfunction  and  death,  leading  to  Alzheimer’s. 

The  brain  tissue  bank  has  been  a key  resource 
for  Seeman  who  has  been  studying  the  causes  of 
schizophrenia  for  over  a quarter  of  a century.  In 


delusions  and  paranoia  often  associated  with 
schizophrenia.  Seeman’s  findings  are  being  used 
to  create  drugs  that  act  on  dopamine  receptors 
and  to  develop  an  accurate  test  to  diagnose  pre- 
disposition to  schizophrenia. 


As  part  of  its  operations  the  bank  runs  a 
program  to  encourage  donations  of  human 
brain  tissue  at  the  time  of  death.  Dukszta  and 
Pataki  operate  a 24-hour  paging  system  to  en- 
able families  to  contact  them  at  any  time.  After 
consent  forms  are  signed  the  bank  arranges 
for  the  removal  of  the  brain  within  a few  hours 
of  death  by  members  of  the  closest  pathology 
department.  Dukszta  also  collects  clinical  and 
pharmacological  data  on  each  donor. 

At  the  lab  the  brain  is  cut  in  half — one  half 
is  frozen  and  the  other  is  sent  for  neu- 
ropathological  examination.  After  diagnosis 
Pataki  dissects  the  frozen  half  of  the  brain 
and  sends  samples,  along  with  the  relevant 
data,  to  researchers  from  Newfoundland  to 
BC.  “Usually,  eight  to  10  scientists  are  waiting 
for  one  specific  case,”  she  says. 

Due  to  public  awareness  about  Alzheimer’s 
and  Parkinson’s  research,  the  bank  does  not 
have  difficulty  collecting  tissue  from  people  who 
died  from  these  diseases.  There  is,  however,  a 
shortage  of  non-diseased  brain  tissue  as  well  as 
tissue  from  rarer  ailments.  “There  are  many  dis- 
eases where  we  haven’t  received  any  samples 
yet  and  investigators  are  waiting  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  them,”  Pataki  notes.  “Tourette’s 
syndrome,  for  example,  and  rare  ataxias,  or  spas- 
tic diseases  as  they  used  to  be  called.” 

Over  the  last  few  years  the  demand  for  brain 
tissue  has  increased  dramatically  due  to  advances 
in  neurological,  genetic  and  pharmacological 
research;  the  requests  are  expected  to  continue. 
In  1993  the  bank  surveyed  more  than  1,500 
Canadian  neuroscientists  and  neuropharmacol- 
ogists to  determine  future  needs  for  human 
brain  tissue.  More  than  250  stated  they  would  ■ 
need  tissue  for  studies  up  to  and  beyond  1999. 

“The  demand  is  definitely  growing,”  Dukszta 
emphasizes.  “Unfortunately  there  is  a very  real 
possibility  we  are  not  going  to  be  there.” 
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Student  Rights 


Margaret  Procter  hopes  to  improve  the  quality  of  student  writing  — 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


IT  USED  TO  BE  THAT  WHEN  STUDENTS  DIDN’T 
write  well,  professors  simply  gave  them  lower  marks  and 
hoped  English  dasses  would  take  care  of  the  problem. 

Many  faculty  members  no  longer  operate  this  way,  says 
Margaret  Procter,  the  University’s  new  coordinator  of 
writing  support.  More  and  more  professors  believe  they 
have  a responsibility  to  ensure  that  their  students  write 
well,  regardless  of  the  course  they  are  teaching. 

“There  has  been  a real  change  in  culture,”  Procter 
notes.  “There  is  an  enormous  concern  about  writing  at 
the  University.  Faculty  genuinely  want  to  assist  their  stu- 
dents because  they  realize  that  writing  helps  students  learn 
in  their  dasses.” 

Students,  too,  understand  that  in  today’s  information- 
driven  society  they  need  to  know  how  to  use  English  ef- 
fectively. Writing,  Procter  says,  is  more  than  a set  of  me- 
chanical skills  — it  involves  thinking,  judgement  and  an 
ability  to  express  ideas. 

Appointed  writing  coordinator  last  May,  Procter’s 
job  focuses  on  finding  ways  to  support  the  teaching  of 
writing.  The  position  is  a direct  result  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  1992  Report  of  the  Steering  Group 
on  Writing.  That  group,  assembled  by  former  provost  Joan 
Foley,  found  that  a substantial  number  of  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students  lacked  good  writing  skills.  It  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a writing  board  to  help  academic  divisions  deal  with 
the  problem.  Instead  the  administration  hired  a writing  specialist. 

Procter  is  a graduate  of  U of  T,  having  earned  BA,  MA  and 
PhD  degrees  in  English.  She  has  spent  most  of  her  working  life 
here,  teaching  English  and  literature  courses  at  Victoria,  University 
and  Erindale  Colleges  and  at  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies. 
She  is  also  part-time  director  of  UC’s  writing  workshop, 


a position  she  has  held  since  1991.  She  tutors  students,  gives  work- 
shops on  skills  such  as  preparing  for  exams  and  writing  research 
papers  and  admissions  letters  and  coordinates  five  other  tutors. 
She  has  also  led  workshops  for  various  institutions  in  Toronto  and 
written  extensively  on  literacy. 

Since  her  University-wide  appointment  Procter  has  been  ex- 
tremely busy  responding  to  requests  for  assistance  from  faculties 
and  departments.  One  of  her  first  moves  was  preparing  two 
leaflets  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science  entitled  Writing  At 
University  and  How  Not  To  Plagiarize.  The  pamphlets  are  sent 
to  all  first-year  students  in  the  faculty. 


■ and  she’s  offering  faculty  her  support  as  well 


She  is  also  the  author  of  several  other  student  hand- 
outs including  15  Tips  On  Using  The  Computer  To 
Improve  Your  Writing  and  College  Writing  Labs: 
How  We  Work  And  How  To  Work  With  Us. 

Engineering,  architecture,  physical  therapy,  occupa- 
tional therapy,  nursing  and  pharmacy  have  also  sought 
her  advice.  Last  summer  she  advised  pharmacy  in  hir- 
ing its  own  writing  coordinator. 

In  the  fall  Procter  began  working  with  faculty  mem- 
bers and  conducted  a dozen  workshops  on  the  three 
•r~*rr  campuses.  They  focused  on  helping  faculty  identify 
jjjjjj  and  implement  new  and  creative  ways  to  encourage 
students  to  write  better.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  were 
how  to  design  clear  and  interesting  assignments  and  how 
to  provide  constructive  feedback  to  students. 

Professor  Joan  Brailey  of  the  Faculty  of  Nursing  and 
chair  of  its  undergraduate  program  attended  the  October 
workshop  for  professors  in  the  health  sciences.  “It  was 
very  helpful.  We  looked  at  how  we  could  encourage 
good  writing  in  many  different  ways.  We  talked  about 
how  we  design  outlines  for  essays,  prepare  examination 
questions  and  word  class  assignments.”  She  and  other  nursing  fac- 
ulty have  been  able  to  apply  many  of  the  ideas  discussed  in  the 
workshop,  she  added. 

While  Procter  has  accomplished  much  in  a short  time,  she  says 
there  is  still  plenty  to  do.  In  the  future  she  wants  to  turn  her  at- 
tention to  helping  graduate  students.  Many  of  them,  she  says,  have 
real  difficulty  composing  essential  pieces  like  research  proposals, 
not  to  mention  their  dissertations. 

“I  believe  graduate  students  have  not  been  adequately  served 
in  the  past,”  Procter  says.  “The  time  has  come  to  provide  the  re- 
sources they  need.” 


NSERC  Reallocates  $20.5  Million 


The  Dec.  19  meeting  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
8c  Engineering  Research  Council  was  a red-letter 
event.  Not  only  did  the  council  agree  to  eliminate  what 
it  deemed  “non-core”  programs,  it  also  approved  the 
results  of  a funding  reallocation  exercise. 

In  this  exercise  10  percent  of  the  money  spent  on  re- 
search and  infrastructure  grants  — $20.5  million  — was 
pooled  and  redistributed  according  to  certain  criteria. 
Some  grant  selection  committees,  chemistry  and  electrical 
engineering,  for  example,  ended  up  with  more  funds  at 
their  disposal;  others  saw  their  funds  dwindle,  among 
them  mathematics  and  physics. 

Four  criteria  were  used  to  determine  allocations. 
Quality  of  research  according  to  international  standards 
was  given  a weight  of  40  percent;  the  growth  of  a disci- 
pline and  the  national  interest  in  such  research  weighed 
in  at  25  percent;  training  of  highly  qualified  personnel 
in  relation  to  supply  and  demand  accounted  for  20  per- 
cent; and  cost  of  research,  15  percent. 

In  the  quality  category  the  leaders  were  psychology, 
space  and  astronomy  and  chemistry;  in  disciplines 
dynamics,  those  at  the  top  were  computing  and  infor- 
mation sciences,  electrical  engineering  and  cell  biology, 
and  in  personnel,  the  three  highest  were  electrical  engi- 
neering, computing  and  information  sciences  and  chem- 
ical and  metallurgical  engineering.  The  cost  category  did 
not  play  a large  role  in  the  final  tabulation  because  the 
figures  are  pretty  constant  among  the  disciplines. 

In  a letter  to  academic  leaders  Dec.  20,  NSERC  pres- 
ident Peter  Morand  said  that  comments  from  reviewers 
outside  Canada  “testify  to  the  high  quality  of  Canadian 
research  and  its  value  to  the  country.”  The  review  and 
allocations  process  as  well  as  the  more  than  1,000  pages 
of  documentation,  he  said,  “represent  one  of  the  most 
objective  and  comprehensive  reviews  of  Canadian  science 
and  engineering  ever  prepared.” 

The  table  includes  all  research  and  infrastructure  grants. 
It  does  not  take  into  account  a 1.5 percent  budget  increase 
for  1995-96  that  the federal  government  budget  project- 
ed last  year.  Nor  does  it  show  what  happens  if the feder- 
al government  orders  NSERC  to  take  a budget  cut. 


Discipline 

selection 

committee 

1994-95 

budget 

($)* 

Net 

change 

($)* 

Percent 
change  to 
1994-95 

Animal  Biology 
& Physiology 

13,070 

(562) 

-4.3 

Cell  Biology 

8,421 

476 

5.7 

Molec.  & Develop. 
Genetic 

6,668 

81 

1.2 

Evolution  and 
Ecology 

12,807 

(373) 

-2.9 

Plant  Biology  ; 

10,567 

(613) 

-5.8 

Psychology 

8,955 

207 

2.3 

Chemistry 

21,801 

1,520 

7.0 

Solid  Earth  Sciences 

9,388 

(357) 

-3.8 

Environmental 
Earth  Sciences 

8,138 

(391) 

-4.8 

Physics 

10,953 

(931) 

-8.5 

Subatomic  Physics 
(1991-92) 

13,313 

(1,132) 

-8.5 

Space  & Astronomy 

5,173 

105 

2.0 

Pure  & Applied 
Mathematics 

8,043 

(684) 

-8.5 

Statistical  Sciences 

3,339 

120 

3.6 

Chemical  & 
Metallurgical  Eng. 

12,189 

525 

4.3 

Civil  Engineering 

11,761 

(163) 

-1.4 

Electrical  Engineering 

12,717 

1,050 

8.3 

Industrial  Engineering 

4,566 

109 

2.4 

Mechanical 

Engineering 

11,214 

291 

2.6 

Computing  & 
Information  Science 

12,280 

721 

5.9 

‘(Thousands  of  dollars) 


Research  Council 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
worthwhile,”  he  explained.  ‘We  just 
can’t  overextend  ourselves.” 

The  federal  government  projected 
last  year  that  NSERC’s  budget  would 
increase  by  1.5  percent  a year  over  the 
next  three  years.  NSERC’s  strategy 
relies  on  this  assumption  — - and  not 
on  rumours  that  some  granting  coun- 
cils may  face  a double-digit  cut. 

The  council  plans  to  keep  13  core 
programs.  Some  will  receive  extra 
funding  (collaborative  project  grants, 
for  example,  up  from  $9  million  this 
year  to  $24  million  in  1997-98);  oth- 
ers less  (such  as  infrastructure  and 
major  facility  access  grants,  down  from 
$9  million  to  $6  million).  The  entire 
budget  for  core  programs  is  sched- 
uled to  increase  from  $410  million  in 
1994-95  to  $460  million  in  1997-98. 

On  the  other  hand  18  non-core 
programs  that  received  $33.5  mil- 
lion in  1994-95  will  be  phased  out, 
among  them  undergraduate  student 
research  awards  and  women’s  facul- 
ty awards,  both  of  which  start  to 
wind  down  this  year. 

The  general  research  grants  pro- 
gram is  scheduled  to  end  in  1996-97. 
Munroe-Blum’s  concern  is  echoed 
by  other  academic  leaders  at  U of  T. 
Professor  Michael  Charles,  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  8c 
Engineering,  said  the  funds  were 
useful  in  helping  new  faculty  mem- 
bers launch  their  research.  However, 
he  said  he  is  pleased  that  engineering 
disciplines  have  been  given  priority  in 
NSERC’s  reallocation  exercise. 

Professor  Derek  Corneil,  director 
of  research  initiatives  with  the  Faculty 


of  Arts  8c  Science,  is  equally  con- 
cerned about  the  loss  of  the  general 
research  grants  program.  The  re- 
duced support  for  infrastructure  is 
also  troublesome,  he  said.  “It  is  not 
clear  how  we  are  going  to  provide 
the  cost  of  research  infrastructure 
without  the  funding.  The  matter  has 
been  a concern  for  several  years  but 
this  will  exacerbate  the  problem.” 


Heather  Munroe-Blum 


NSERC’s  decision  should  have 
been  made  with  more  input  from  the 
research  community,  Corneil  added. 
“We  were  involved  in  some  of  the  re- 
views but  there  was  no  consultation 
at  the  decision-making  level,  which 
there  should  be.” 

Munroe-Blum’s  letter  reiterates 
Cornell’s  point.  The  changes  oc- 
curred “with  little  warning,”  it  says. 
Further,  “the  sudden  release  of  this 
announcement  ...  raises  concerns 
about  the  adequacy  of  our  lines  of 
communication.” 
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Accounting  Program,  Erindale  College  Find  Fit 


BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 

The  name  will  be  new.  But 
Professor  Leonard  Brooks  says 
many  of  the  faces  will  be  familiar. 

In  an  interview  last  week,  Brooks 
recounted  the  roller-coaster  ride  that 
the  University’s  privatized  MBA  in 
professional  accounting  program  has 
been  on  since  December. 

Next  year  the  full-time  co-op  pro- 
gram will  head  to  Erindale  College. 
But  Brooks,  its  director  who  is  based 
it  Erindale,  is  confident  its  reputation 
and  students  will  not  suffer  adverse 
effects. 

There  will  be  enough  carry-over  in 


personnel  that  changes  in  course  con- 
tent will  not  be  necessary,  he  said. 
The  program  will  continue  to  offer 
professional  accounting  in  a unique 
combination  with  study  of  manage- 
ment processes.  “Nearly  everyone 
who  has  been  teaching  has  told  me 
they  are  quite  prepared  to  make  the 
trip  (to  Erindale),”  he  said. 

There  are  concerns  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  market  the  program  under  a 
new  name.  However,  the  name  is 
not  as  important  as  the  program’s 
track  record,  Brooks  said.  On  average 
its  students  achieve  88  percent  on 
the  accounting  profession’s  uniform 
final  exam  compared  with  a national 


Under  $250,000 
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average  of  59  percent. 

This  optimism  is  quite  a change 
from  last  fall  when  the  Faculty  of 
Management  Council,  faced  with 
making  strategic  choices  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  white  paper  on 
planning,  called  for  the  closing  of 
the  seven-year-old  program. 

There  appeared  to  be  few  alter- 
natives for  the  faculty,  said  Dean 
Hugh  Arnold  of  management.  “The 
idea  was  to  free  resources  for  what  we 
see  are  our  key  programs  that  we 
have  to  excel  in,”  he  said  in  an  inter- 
view. Those  include  the  core  MBA, 
the  PhD,  BCom  (bachelor  of  commerce) 
and  executive  education  programs. 


Money  was  not  an  issue  in  the  de- 
cision to  close  the  program:  since  its 
founding  the  program  has  been  self- 
funded.  It  charges  its  80  students 
$10,500  tuition,  covering,  for  the 
most  part,  the  program’s  costs  for 
space,  instruction  and  overhead. 

After  the  announcement  was  made 
Dec.  2,  another  round  of  strategic 
planning  began  that  saved  the  MBA 
accounting  program.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  program  fit  in  well  with 
Erindale’s  strategic  plans.  “One  of 
the  objectives  in  our  plan  is  to  some- 
what enlarge  graduate  presence  here 
at  Erindale,  particularly  at  the  mas- 
ter’s level,”  said  Professor  Roger  Beck, 


acting  principal.  “Coincidentally  this 
move  fits  very  well  with  that  objective.” 

Besides  the  name  change  — the 
Faculty  of  Management  wants  the 
MBA  designation  limited  to  its  pro- 
grams on  the  St.  George  campus  — 
the  program  must  prove  it  can  attract 
enough  students  to  continue  in  its 
new  home.  If  it  cannot,  it  will  be 
discontinued. 

Brooks  hopes  to  retain  the  pro- 
gram. “We  are  in  the  business  of  of- 
fering a window  to  the  accounting 
profession  for  students  who  have 
demonstrated  leadership  capacity, 
who  come  from  predominandy  non- 
business backgrounds,”  he  said. 


The  Ontario  Laser  and  Lightwave  Research  Centre  in  conjunction  with 
the  Mentortech  Programme  of  the  Ontario  Centres  of  Excellence 
is  pleased  to  present: 

Dr.  Milton  Chang 

President 

New  Focus  Inc. 

Business  is  Not  Difficult! 

A Successful  Technical  Entrepreneur 
Shares  His  Experience 

Tuesday,  February  28th,  1995 
McLennan  Physical  Labs 
60  St.  George  Street 

Lecture  Hall  103  ^ Ontario  Centres  of  Excellence 

4:00  p.m.-5:30  p.m. 
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Academic  Dons 
at 

Trinity  College 


Dons  are  required  for  the  1995  - 1996  academic  session  for 
academic  counselling  and  support  to  undergraduates  in  a 
variety  of  disciplines.  Approximately  one-third  of  duties 
involve  residence  responsibilities. 

Contact  Professor  C.J.  McDonough,  Dean  of  Arts,  Trinity 
College,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  I H8  (tel  978-8454) 

Trinity  Cqllege  encourages  applications  from  qualified 
women  or  men,  members  of  visible  minorities,  aboriginal 
peoples  and  persons  with  disabilities.  ■ 
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Up  to  70  hours  of 
classical  music 
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Software  licences  for 
WordPerfect  6. 1 and 
SPSS/Macintosh  6. 1 are 
now  available  for 
purchase.  Licences  for 
SAS  6. 1 0 for  Windows 
and  SAS  6. 10  for  OS/2 
will  be  available  soon. 

Call  the  Software 
Distribution  Office  at 
978-4990  for  details. 


University  of  Toronto 
Computing  & 
Communications 
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Conflict  of  Interest  Policy 
Approved  for  Staff 

Outside  commitments  should  not  conflict  with  U of  T obligations 


BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 

IF  YOU  ARE  A U OF  T ADMINIS- 
trative  staff  member  but  also  work 
for  someone  else,  you  might  want  to 
talk  to  your  supervisor  to  make  sure 
you  are  not  in  conflict  of  interest. 

A new  conflict  of  interest  policy 
covering  the  administrative  staff  was 
approved  by  Business  Board  Jan.  23. 
It  does  not  ban  moonlighting,  vol- 
unteer work  or  other  outside  activi- 
ties but  it  makes  clear  such  commit- 
ments should  not  conflict  with 
employee  obligations  to  U of  T or 
take  up  University  time. 

Louise  Oliver,  president  of  the  U 
of  T Staff  Association,  said  UTSA 
supports  the  policy,  reached  through 
discussions  with  the  administration. 
“We  didn’t  set  out  looking  for  a con- 
flict of  interest  policy  but  I think  the 
University  felt  it  needed  to  put  some- 
thing in  place  and  there  are  some 
good  provisions  for  staff  in  there,” 
Oliver  said  in  an  interview. 

Among  these,  she  said,  is  an 
arrangement  for  staff  to  go  to  de- 
partment chairs  or  division  heads  if 
they  feel  that  the  work  they  are  given 
may  constitute  a conflict  of  interest. 
In  a memo  to  Business  Board, 
Professor  Michael  Finlayson,  vice- 
president  (human  resources),  said 
the  clause  was  inserted  because  “it 
has  long  been  a concern  of  staff  that 
they  are  sometimes  placed  in  situa- 
tions in  which  they  are  assigned  du- 
ties that  they  believe  to  be  improper, 


either  because  they  are  personal  to 
the  supervisor  or  ...  appear  to  the 
staff  member  to  involve  the  supervi- 
sor in  a conflict  of  interest.” 
Employees  who  report  suspected 
cases  of  conflict  of  interest  cannot 
be  dismissed  or  disciplined  for  doing 
so,  the  rules  state. 

The  new  policy  identifies  different 
kinds  of  conflict  that  may  arise  and 
sets  out  procedures  for  addressing 
them.  In  his  memo  Finlayson  states 
that  “disclosure  is  the  principal  means 
of  dealing  with  conflict  of  interest 
and  the  supervisor  has  the  authority 
to  prohibit  activities  that  are  deemed 
to  constitute  a conflict.” 

Among  the  do’s  and  don’ts: 
•administrative  staff  should  not 
use  University  facilities,  services  or 
supplies  for  outside  projects  without 
authorization.  If  permission  is  grant- 
ed the  full  cost  must  be  reimbursed 
“including  overhead,  [the  cost]  of 
the  facilities,  supplies  or  administra- 
tive staff  used.” 

•staff  are  required  to  disclose  situa- 
tions where  intimate  personal,  fam- 
ily or  business  relationships  may  put 
them  in  conflict  of  interest  — for 
instance  in  hiring  and  supervising 
situations  or  when  buying  or  selling 
something  for  the  University, 
•accepting  gifts  or  favours  from  peo- 
ple with  whom  a staff  member  has 
regular  dealings  on  behalf  of  the 
University  is  not  allowed,  “with  the 
exception  of  minor  gifts  as  token 
courtesies.” 


Don  MacKinnon,  vice-president 
of  policy  for  the  staff  association  who 
took  part  in  discussions  with  the  ad- 
ministration, said  the  impetus  for 
adopting  such  policies  is  growing. 
The  issue  assumed  greater  urgency 
following  the  1992  shooting  deaths 
of  four  Concordia  University  pro- 
fessors in  Montreal,  he  said.  In  that 
case  it  was  found  that  a lack  of  mech- 
anisms to  deal  with  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  protect  academic  integri- 
ty may  have  contributed  to  the 
tragedy.  “I  know  that  the  province 
was  already  calling  for  increased  con- 
flict of  interest  guidelines  prior  to 
this  event.”  Afterward,  MacKinnon 
said,  “there  was  a correlation  in  terms 
of  increased  sensitivity  to  the  issue.” 

Last  year  separate  conflict  of  in- 
terest policies  tailored  to  the  senior 
management  group  and  academic 
staff  were  approved.  A policy  for  li- 
brarians will  go  to  Academic  Board 
for  approval  later  this  month, 
Finlayson  said. 

The  new  guidelines  for  adminis- 
trative staff  will  be  published  in 
Dialogue,  the  newsletter  published  by 
the  Human  Resources  Department. 
They  will  also  be  included  in  the  in- 
formation package  given  to  new  em- 
ployees and  be  incorporated  into  the 
Manual  of  Staff  Policies. 

“The  institution  gets  a good  deal 
out  of  it  and  the  employees  get  some- 
thing out  of  it  too  so  I think  it’s  a 
pretty  good  agreement,”  said 
Finlayson. 


Backlit 


The  War  in  Heaven,  performed  during  the  Festival  of  Original  Theatre 
(FOOT),  uses  unconventional  stage  lighting  to  great  effect  in  this  play 
about  the  questioning  of  faith.  Directed  by  Jamie  Skidmore,  the  play 
featured  actors  Scott  Duncan,  left,  Jamie  Murphy,  Teresa  Simm  and 
Jennifer  Lehman.  The  festival,  held  at  the  Robert  Gill  Theatre  Feb. 
1-5,  is  an  annual  conference  and  arts  event  that  featured  eight  exper- 
imental works  by  emerging  theatre  artists.  There  were  also  panel  dis- 
cussions and  the  presentation  of papers  relating  to  the  festival’s  theme. 
Process  & Performance.  The  festival  is  sponsored  by  the  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama. 


Promotion,  Promotion,  Promotion 

False  modesty  has  no  place  in  engineering  science's  plans;  chair  David  James  plans  to  see  to  that 

by  Karina  Dahlin 


SOMEBODY  WILL  HAVE  TO  GUIDE  US  THROUGH  THE  MAZE 
of  technological  inventions  that  have  appeared  over  the  last 
few  decades.  If  you  are  wondering  who  might  assume  this 
task,  take  a look  at  the  graduates  of  engineering  science  in  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  8c  Engineering. 

The  program  attracts  some  very  bright  high  school  stu- 
dents — the  average  entry  grade  is  91  percent  — and  program 
chair  Professor  David  James  is  unabashedly  proud  of  their 
achievements.  They  are,  he  says,  the  kind  of  students  who 
deliberately  seek  an  intense  challenge. 

Last  month  the  engineering  faculty  released  its  strategic 
plan  for  the  period  1995-2000.  It  says  engineering  science 
should  be  promoted  and  marketed  to  increase  first-year  en- 
rolment. James  has  already  started  the  process  and  has  no 
trouble  finding  supporting  evidence  for  his  claim  that  this  is 
the  best  undergraduate  engineering  program  in  the  country.  Last 
year,  for  example,  four  of  his  students  won  a Science  1967 
Scholarship  from  the  Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering  Research 
Council.  Only  55  awards  were  presented  across  the  country  for 
all  branches  of  mathematics,  science  and  engineering;  that 
one  academic  unit  won  four  was  nothing  less  than  remarkable, 
he  says.  (All  told,  10  U of  T students  received  a scholarship.) 

The  winners  all  graduated  in  1994  including  Reginald  Lee 
who  is  now  studying  for  a PhD  in  the  applied  physics  division 
at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology.  In  an  e-mail  in- 
terview he  said  he  chose  engineering  science  as  an  under- 
graduate because  the  program  offered  him  a chance  to  learn 
a bit  about  all  fields  of  engineering.  “Considering  how  fast  tech- 
nology is  advancing  today,  a strong  background  is  helpful,”  he 
commented. 

The  four-year  U of  T program  was  “relatively  difficult,” 


Lee  said,  both  in  terms  of  curriculum  and  workload.  But  it  paid 
off  and  Lee  believes  his  undergraduate  education  is  as  good  as 
or  better  than  that  of  his  peers  at  Caltech.  Although  his 
specialty  at  U of  T was  aerospace,  he  has  been  able  to  adjust 
to  applied  physics  and  keep  up  with  the  physicists  and  electrical 


engineers  in  his  classes.  “I  guess  this  is  a good  example  of  the 
breadth  of  my  undergraduate  education,”  he  said. 

Last  November  Jonathan  How,  a professor  at  Stanford 
University  and  a 1987  engineering  science  graduate,  wrote  to 
James  to  say  that  during  his  time  as  a graduate  student  and  a 
post-doctoral  fellow  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  he  met  eight  other  graduates  of  the  engineering 
science  program.  “In  the  process  I quickly  realized  that  EngSci 
students  are  very  well  prepared  for  graduate  research  at  the  best 
universities  in  North  America,”  he  wrote. 

Testimony  like  this  is  giving  the  engineering  science  program 
a sterling  reputation.  While  other  universities  with  similar 
programs  (usually  called  engineering  physics)  are  seeing  en- 
rolment decrease,  enrolment  at  U of  T has  started  to  increase. 
This  year  it  was  126  and  about  90  seniors  are  expected  to 
graduate.  The  division  is  aiming  to  enrol  180  first-year  students 
a year  and  graduate  140. 

In  terms  of  resources,  engineering  science  is  a modest 
affair.  It  occupies  five  rooms  in  the  Galbraith  Buildings:  a stu- 
dent lounge,  a computer  laboratory,  an  office  for  the  student 
counsellor,  an  office  for  the  chair  and  a general  office  that  func- 
tions as  a reception  area.  Courses  are  taught  by  faculty  mem- 
bers from  engineering  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science. 
“Instructors  love  to  teach  our  classes,”  James  says.  “They  are 
small  and  the  students  are  very  good.” 

Until  he  completes  his  term  as  chair  in  June,  James  is  con- 
centrating on  three  priorities:  “Promotion,  promotion  and 
promotion.”  He  doesn’t  worry  about  overstating  his  case.  “We 
have  been  hiding  our  light  under  a bushel,”  he  says.  “It’s  time 
we  became  known  as  a national  program.  We  want  the  best  and 
the  brightest  students  in  the  country.” 
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Letters 


Ill-conceived  Merger 

I am  concerned  over  the  proposed 
merger  of  the  Departments  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies  and  Middle  East  8c 
Islamic  Studies.  When  first  mooted 
about  one  year  ago,  the  proposal 
filled  me  with  cautious  optimism 
and  in  a straw  vote  taken  at  the 
time  I voted  in  favour.  I foresaw  a 
chance  to  debate  the  issue  pro  and 
con  and,  if  it  proved  a bad  idea,  to 
suggest  something  else.  The  chance 
was  not  offered.  In  May  of  last 
year  a report  was  submitted  to  the 
administration  which  was  well 


received;  but  on  Aug.  311  learned 
the  administration  was  demanding 
a substantial  addendum  due  in  two 
weeks!  Our  merger  committee 
presented  on  Sept.  22  not  a report 
on  the  advisability  of  merger  but  a 
plan  for  merger,  and  a week  later 
the  dean  recommended  proceeding! 
The  merger  committee  met  several 
times  and  then  in  November  the 
“plan”  of  Sept.  22  became  a “joint 
addendum”  of  the  two  departments 
with  very  little  added!  In  all  this 
it  is  not  really  the  haste  of  the 
procedure  that  annoys  me  but  the 


distinct  impression  that  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  merger  committee 
were  in  camera.  I do  not  know  what 
was  discussed  nor  whether  minutes 
exist.  Beyond  a perfunctory  request 
that  suggestions  be  tendered,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  sound  out 
faculty,  students  or  the  public  at 
large. 

MEI  and  NES  were  never  amal- 
gamated before.  In  the  late  1950s 
the  embryonic  MEI  was  incubated 
within  NES  but  then  in  1960-61 
separated  to  undergo  its  own 
independent  development,  simply 


because  the  several  disciplines 
represented  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon. Throwing  them  together  in  a 
shotgun  marriage  makes  as  much 
sense  as  combining  a department  of 
Amerindian  anthropology  with 
American  history  simply  because 
they  are  concerned  with  communi- 
ties on  the  same  land  mass. 

At  a time  when  commercial  and 
political  interests  in  this  country  are 
courting  as  never  before  the  entire 
breadth  of  Asia  from  the  Pacific 
Rim  to  the  Middle  East,  it  makes 
eminent  sense  to  parallel  this 


activity  by  a similar  academic 
initiative  that  could  provide  backup 
to  business  and  government  in 
education,  training  and  resources 
— in  other  words  an  Oriental 
Institute.  All  the  ingredients  for 
such  an  institute  (personnel, 
plant,  library,  etc.)  are  present 
within  U of  T and  it  remains 
only  to  coordinate  them  in  a 
useful  way. 

Donald  Redford 
Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies 


GET  DIZZY 
AFTER  DINNER 


The  Jazz  Scene 

Weeknights:  10  p.m. 

Sat:  6a.m.  — Noon/7p.m.  — 10p.m. 


Non-commercial  Radio 
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POSTDOCTORAL  FELLOWSHIP 
POSITION 

Available  immediately  for  molecular  biologist  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  genetically  engineered  insulin-producing  cell  lines 
to  be  used  to  correct  pancreatic  insulin  insufficiency  associated 
with  diabetes. 

Candidates  must  hold  a Ph.D.  degree  and  have  advanced  train- 
ing in  molecular  biology.  Gene  transfer  techniques  and  tissue  cul- 
ture experience  are  essential.  Stipend  level  depends  on  expe- 
rience. 

Please  send  your  c.v.  to  the  following  address: 

Dr.  Anthony  M.  Sun 
Department  of  Physiology 
Medical  Sciences  Building 
University  of  Toronto 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
M5S  1A8 


NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  RRSP  SAVINGS 


METRO  CREDIT  UNION’S 

20% 

NO  PENALTY  CASH 
WITHDRAWAL 

or 

INTERNAL  TRANSFER 


This  option  allows  a one  time  only  cash  withdrawal 
of  up  to  20%  of  your  original  RRSP  deposit  without  penalty. 

Or  you  may  transfer  that  amount  to  another  Metro  Credit  Union  RRSP  plan 
if  rates  increase.  The  remaining  balance  of  your  original  deposit  would 
be  maintained  at  the  initial  rate  and  term.  This  option  is  available 
on  terms  of  36  to  60  months. 


Ask  your  Metro  Credit  Union  Representative  for  further  information 


METRO 

CREDIT  UNION 


COLLEGE  STREET  BRANCH 
245  College  Street,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5T1R5 
Tel:  978-5505 
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The  knowledge  economy  and  other  new-fangled  ideas 


Birthpangs  of 

A NEW  WORLD  ORDER 

Roy  MacLaren,  minister  for  international  trade, 
was  scheduled  to  address  the  Centre  for 
International  Studies  and  the  Centre  for 
International  Business  on  Jan.  1 8.  However,  he 
was  unable  to  attend  so  Deputy  Minister  Allan 
Kilpatrick  read  his  speech  entitled  Canada’s  Trade 
Policy  for  the  21st  Century:  The  Walls  of Jericho 
Fall  Down. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  watched  the  course  of 
events  over  the  last  year  without  recogniz- 
ing that  something  fundamental  is  happening 
to  the  international  trading  system.  The  past 
12  months  have  witnessed  the  birth  of  NAFTA 
and  the  World  Trade  Organization.  The  Asia 
Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  has  agreed  — 
against  all  predictions  only  a year  ago  — to 
reach  free  trade  among  its  developed  economies 
by  2010  and  among  its  developing  economies 
by  2020:  that  is,  if  any  of  APEC’s  members  still 
are  defined  as  developing  in  20  years  time. 
Not  to  be  outdone,  the  countries  of  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  have  set  2005  as  their  target 
date  for  free  trade  in  the  region,  while  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  have  launched 
immediate  discussions  for  the  accession  of 
Chile  to  NAFTA.  At  the  same  time,  the 
European  Union  has  proceeded  with  its  own 
plans  for  expansion  both  northward  and  east- 
ward — all  the  while  observing  anxiously  the 
dynamism  of  Asia  and  the  Americas. 

So  far,  many  of  these  initiatives  may  be  seen 
as  little  more  than  statements  of  good  inten- 
tions. A sudden  down-turn  in  the  business 
cycle,  say,  or  a new  trade  war  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  could  well  dampen  enthu- 
siasm for  free  trade  and  cast  doubt  on  our  best 
laid  plans.  Yet  behind  the  public  pronounce- 
ments there  are  more  fundamental  forces  at 
work.  Like  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  Berlin 
Wall  in  1989,  trade  and  investment  barriers  the 
world  over  seem  to  be  crumbling  under  the 
weight  of  their  own  contradictions.  What  we 
may  be  witnessing  today  is  the  birthpangs  of  a 
new  international  economic  order  — a messy, 
haphazard  scramble  towards  a system  of  glob- 
al free  trade. 

Something  fundamental  is  happening  to  the 
trading  system  because  something  fundamen- 
tal has  already  happened  to  the  global  econo-  - 
my.  Semiconductors,  fibre  optics,  satellite 
communications  — these  and  myriad  other 
technological  innovations  are  fashioning  a 
world  economy  from  the  bottom  up.  Countries 
could  always  devise  ways  to  prevent  grain  or 
steel  from  crossing  borders;  they  have  far  less 
control  over  the  transnational  movement  of 
information,  know-how  or  ideas.  Yet  these 
are  the  very  “products,”  if  this  is  the  right  term, 
that  are  now  driving  the  global  economy  for- 
ward at  such  a breathtaking  pace.  If  “knowledge 
is  power,”  to  borrow  Francis  Bacon’s  famous 
aphorism,  then  one  of  the  defining  character- 
istics of  globalization  is  that  this  power  is  more 
diffuse  than  ever  before.  Just  as  the  Soviet 
Union  discovered  to  its  cost  that  ideas  are  ul- 
timately unstoppable,  we  too  are  discovering, 
in  a less  cataclysmic  way,  that  the  advent  of  the 
knowledge  economy  is  somehow  circumvent- 
ing and  diminishing  the  influence  of  national 
governments.  It  would  be  salutary  if  policy- 
makers could  take  the  credit  for  constructing 
this  global  economy.  But  the  reality  is  that 
trade  liberalization  is  following  — as  much  as 
leading  — the  underlying  economic  trends. 


Where  there  is  free  global  movement  of  capi- 
tal, investment  and  ideas,  there  must  eventu- 
ally be  free  movement  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. 

What  we  are  seeing  in  the  expanding  web  of 
bilateral,  plurilateral  and  multilateral  free  trade 
agreements  are  the  efforts  of  national  govern- 
ments to  come  to  grips  with  economies  of  re- 
gional and  global  proportions.  Where  once 
trade  policy  was  about  regulating  commercial 
relations  among  national  economies,  largely 
through  the  negotiation  of  tariffs,  trade  poli- 
cy is  now  about  establishing  the  ground  rules 
of  a transnational  economy  in  areas  that  were 
once  quintessentially  domestic:  standards  and 
regulations,  investment,  competition  policy 


The  road  to  ruin 

At  a colloquium  Oct.  5 Richard  White  of  the 
Department  of  History  spoke  on  Losing  Ventures:  The 
Railway  Construction  Contracts  of  Frank  Shanly, 
1868-75. 

| (Trank  Shanly,  a 50-year-old  Toronto  railway 
iL  contractor  built  about  250  miles  of  railway 
and  in  return  received  over  $2  million  from  the 
companies  he  worked  for,  but  he  lost  money  on 
every  job.  His  failure  can  be  explained  in  three 
ways.  First,  he  had  an  imprudent  streak  in  his 
character  that  occasionally  impaired  his  judgment. 
Second,  his  work,  like  so  much  pre-20th-century 
business,  was  highly  dependent  on  the  vagaries 
of  nature.  Third,  he  worked  in  an  unforgiving, 
one  might  even  say  exploitative,  competitive  sys- 
tem in  which  it  was  nearly  impossible  for  a small 
independent  contractor  to  succeed. 

How  typical  was  Frank  Shanly’s  experience? 
Did  other  railway  contractors  fail  as  badly  and  as 
regularly  as  he?  Historians  have  paid  litde  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  railway  contracting 
— understandably  since  the  sources  are  scanty— 
but  in  the  course  of  researching  Shanly’s  career 
plenty  of  scattered  evidence  presented  itself  to 
suggest  that  railway  contracting  was  more  often 
than  not  a losing  venture,  at  least  in  Canada  at 
this  time  in  the  19th  century.  Failed  contractors 
seem  to  have  been  everywhere.  Shanly’s  sub- 
contractors of  course  failed  when  he  failed;  men 
who  had  worked  for  him  as  subcontractors, 
clerks  or  assistant  engineers  often  left  to  take  con- 
tracts of  their  own,  and  failed;  as  an  engineer,  he 
frequendy  arbitrated  between  railway  compa- 
nies and  failed  contractors.  And  his  1874  failure 
was  not  the  end  of  his  own  contracting  careen  he 
built  and  lost  money  on  several  more  railways,  on 
a smaller  scale,  over  the  remaining  eight  years  of 
his  life.  It  all  leaves  the  impression  that  a good 
many  miles  of  railway  were  successfully  built  on 
the  backs  of  failed  contractors. 


Moving  from 

MARGIN  TO  CENTRE 

Same-sex  benefits  in  Ontario  and  the  defeat  of  Bill 
167  was  the  topic  of  a lecture  in  the  Canadian 
studies  speakers  series  delivered  on  Jan.  12  by 
Professor  David  Rayside  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  Bill  167  shows  how 
much  the  human  rights  agenda  for  gays 
and  lesbians  has  expanded  in  the  short  time 
since  1986  when  sexual  orientation  was 
added  to  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code. 
During  the  gay  rights  round  of  1994  oppo- 
nents in  the  legislature  were  as  persistent  as 
they  had  been  in  1986  but  this  time  they 
had  one  party  leader  ready  to  support  them, 
another  ready  to  acquiesce  and  a third 
disinclined  to  lead.  The  preparedness  of 
the  Conservatives  to  play  the  anti-gay  card 
intensified  fears  among  government-side 
members,  already  excited  by  extra-parlia- 


mentary mobilization  by  the  Christian  right, 
and  emboldened  the  bigots  among  them. 
The  wide  compass  of  the  legislation  created 
more  openings  for  opponents  to  play  on  the 
volatile  public  opinion  and  on  the  appearance 
of  anti-gay  consensus  outside  the  province’s 
major  cities.  The  inability  of  legislators  from 
all  three  parties  to  put  partisan  advantage 
ahead  of  human  rights,  and  the  strategic  in- 
eptitude of  some  key  players,  all  helped  seal 
the  fate  of  the  bill  long  before  it  came  to  a 
vote. 

The  1994  campaign  for  same-sex  benefits 
was  in  some  ways  better  organized  and  more 
influential  than  its  counterpart  in  1986, 
although  it  was  overpowered  by  factors  be- 
yond its  control  and  didn’t  succeed  in  chang- 
ing a single  vote  during  the  climactic  debate 
over  the  bill  itself.  The  campaign  may  have 
stayed  low-key  for  too  long  but  it  still  man- 
aged to  secure  a degree  of  community  con- 
sensus around  a set  of  demands  that  had 
been  barely  discussed  a decade  before. 


Sprouting  nutrition 

Professor  George  Beaton  delivered  the  21st  annu- 
al Edna  W.  Park  lecture  on  Nov.  9,  sponsored  by 
the  Household  Science  & Nutritional  Sciences 
Alumni  Association.  The  title  of  his  lecture  was  A 
Retrospective  on  40  Years  in  Nutrition. 

In  1950  the  major  journals  for  publication  of 
recent  advances  in  nutritional  science  were 
the  Journal  of  Nutrition  and  th  t Journal  of 
Biological  Chemistry.  In  1950  there  were  about 
175  papers  in  these  two  journals.  Protein  and 
amino  acids  were  the  most  frequent  topics  but 
studies  relating  to  various  vitamins  were  nu- 
merous; fat  and  fatty  acids  were  not  common 
topics.  Today  the  two  major  journals  for  pub- 
lication of  nutrition  research  in  North  America 
are  the  Journal  of  Nutrition  and  the  American 
Journal  of Clinical  Nutrition.  Together  they  will 
publish  500  papers  in  1994.  Papers  dealing 
with  protein  and  amino  acids  still  appear  on  a 
regular  basis  but  they  are  not  dominant.  Interest 
in  the  B vitamins  appears  low,  while  lipid 
metabolism  and  dietary  factors  are  popular  top- 
ics and  many  papers  deal  with  this  new-fangled 
“dietary  fibre.”  However,  more  striking  is  the 
observation  that  the  theme  of  these  papers  is 
ever  more  directed  towards  what  we  used  to  call 
basic  biology. 


What  has  happened  in  this  period  of  40 
years  is  not  only  a monumental  growth  in  the 
volume  of  literature  but  also  an  amazing  spread 
in  the  scope  of  “nutrition.”  Of  necessity  most 
of  us  have  retreated  into  interest  niches  in 
which  we  can  hope  to  keep  reasonably  up  to 
date  and  hope  to  make  important  contribu- 
tions. That  is  the  nature  of  the  growth  of  sci- 
ence. A cost  has  been  the  loss  of  the  generalist 
of  the  earlier  era  and  an  increase  in  difficulty 
of  effective  communication  among  the  sub- 
specialties of  nutrition.  With  this  has  been  an 
associated  increase  in  apparent  conflict  among 
competing  fields  — among  experts  who  often 
honestly  see  their  own  type  of  activity  as  that 
most  likely  to  provide  long-term  answers  to 
important  questions  — without  having  the 
benefit  of  a perspective  of  other  approaches  or 
of  relative  importance.  This  also  means  there  is 
a widening  gap  between  “frontier  research,” 
which  is  commonly  seen  as  relating  to  cellular 
biology,  and  issues  of  the  health  of  the  public. 
We  all  accept,  I hope,  that  ultimately  action  in- 
tended to  improve  the  health  of  the  public 
must  have  a solid  foundation  in  biological  (and 
social)  sciences.  But  I think  we  also  realize  that 
we  cannot  wait  for  the  ultimate  truths  of  science, 
if  ever  they  are  found.  We  must  make  judge- 
ments based  on  existing  knowledge  and  take 
action  today. 
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Events 


Practice  and  Research  in 
Software  Engineering. 

Tuesday,  February  7 

' W.  Morven  Gentleman,  National 
I Research  Council;  Computer  Science:  Its 
I Theory,  Practice,  Applications  and 
| Implications  series.  1105  Sandford 
j Fleming  Building.  11  a.m.  Computer  Science 
j andITRC 

UN  Peacekeeping 
from  Suez  to  Sarajevo. 

Tuesday,  February  7 

j Major  General  Indar  Jit  Rhikye, 
International  Peace  Academy,  UC  lecture 
j in  peace  studies.  George  Ignatieff  Theatre, 
j 15  Devonshire  Place.  8 p.m.  Science  for 
| Peace,  Canadian  Institute  for  International 
Affairs  and  UCAA 

Educating  in  the  City. 

Wednesday,  February  8 

John  Buckingham,  CFC,  pastoral  minis- 
ter, John  Callaghan,  teacher  and  student, 
Edmund  Rice  School;  Theology  and  the 
City:  Experience  and  Theological 
Reflection  series.  Elliott  MacGuigan  Hall, 
67  St.  Nicholas  St.  Tickets  $8,  couples 
- $12,  students,  seniors,  unsalaried  $6.  7:15 
to  9:15  p.m.  Regis 

Evolution  of  Carbonatite 
Magmas  at  Crustal  Pressures: 
Possible  and  Impossible 
Pathways. 

Thursday,  February  9 

I Prof.  R.E.  Harmer,  University  of  Pretoria, 

! South  Africa;  second  of  two  J oubin-James 
! lectures.  2nd  floor  seminar  room,  Earth 
l Sciences  Centre.  12  noon.  Geology 

Cinema  in  Cuba  and  the 
Crisis  of  Socialism. 

Thursday,  February  9 
Prof.  Scott  Forsyth,  York  University.  113 
Claude  T.  Bissell  Building,  140  St.  George 
St.  7:30  p.m.  Donation  $3  or  pay  what 
you  can.  Marxist  Institute 

Global  Economics,  Conservative 
Politics  and  the  Future  of  the 
Welfare  State. 

Thursday,  February  9 
Prof.  Frances  Fox  Piven,  City  University 
of  New  York.  Auditorium,  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  252 
Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 

HyperCard  Navigation  through 
Italian  Grammar  and  Culture. 

Thursday,  February  9 

Prof.  Savatore  Bancheri,  Italian,  Erindale 
College.  54B  Wetmore  Hall,  New  College. 
8:30  p.m.  CCH 

Teaching  Poly  New  Tricks: 
Molecular  Recognition  in 
Conducting  Polymers. 

Friday,  February  10 

Prof.  Timothy  M.  Swager,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Peter  Yates/FMC  lecture. 
159  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m.  Chemistry 

Invention  and  Exchange: 
Looking  for  the  Beginning 
of  Glass-Making  in  the 
Ancient  World. 

Friday,  February  10 

Christine  Lilyquist,  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  NY.  Lecture  theatre,  McLaughlin 
Planetarium.  8 p.m.  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities 

The  Hunt  for  Genes  is  On. 

Sunday,  February  12 

Dr.  Katherine  Siminovitch,  Department  of 
Medicine.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 


Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Rethinking  the  State  amidst  the 
Era  of  Globalization. 

Wednesday,  February  15 

Prof.  Leo  Panitch,  York  University.  113 
Claude  T.  Bissell  Building,  140  University 
College.  7:30  p.m.  Donation  $3  or  what 
you  can  pay.  Marxist  Institute 

Music  Discourse  in  Medieval 
Baghdad:  A Window  on  Islamic 
Civilization. 

Wednesday,  February  15 

Prof.  George  Sawa,  Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies.  Auditorium,  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  8 p.m.  Canadian 
Society  for  Mesopotamian  Studies 

Global  Warming  Should  Affect 
the  Arctic  Most.  Would  It  in 
Reality? 

Sunday,  February  19 

Prof.  Em.  Josef  Svoboda,  Department  of 
Botany.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Reflections  of  a Neuroscientist  on 
the  Foundations  of  Ethics. 

Monday,  February 20 
Prof.  Jean-Pierre  Changeux,  Institut 
Pasteur,  Paris;  inaugural  Jus  lecture. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
5 p.m.  Bioethics 

Electronic  Games  and  Interactive 
Multimedia:  A Power  Up  for 
Math  and  Science  in  Education? 

Tuesday,  February  21 

Prof.  Maria  Klawe,  University  of  British 
Columbia;  Computer  Science:  Its  Theory, 
Practice,  Applications  and  Implications 
series.  1105  Sandford  Fleming  Building. 
11  a.m.  Computer  Science  andITRC 

Spiritlinking:  A Key  for  Leading 
into  the  Future. 

Tuesday,  February  21 
Donna  Markham,  clinical  psychologist; 
Puis  Riffel  lecture  on  psychology  and  re- 
ligion. Elliott  MacGuigan  Hall,  67  St. 
Nicholas  St.  8 p.m.  Regis 


COLLOQUIA 


Sympathy  for  the  Devil:  Periodic 
and  Chaotic  Dynamics  of 
Premixed  Flames. 

Thursday,  February  9 

Prof.  Michael  Gorman,  University  of 
Houston.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Classroom  Explorations  in 
Designing  and  Using  Educational 
Electronic  Games. 

Monday,  February  20 

Prof.  Maria  Klawe,  University  of  British 
Columbia.  10-298  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  12 
noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Applied  Cognitive  Science, 
OISE 


Seminars 


Protein-Protein  Interactions  in 
Transcriptional  Activation  and 
T ranscription-Coupled 
DNA  Repair. 

Tuesday,  February 

Johnson  Wong,  Department  of  Molecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics. 

Interaction  of  the  Phospholipase- 
C-Y  SH2  Domain  with  a High 
Affinity  Phosphopeptide  by 
Heteronuclear  NMR  Methods. 

Alex  Singer,  Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics.  3153  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  2 p.m.  Molecular  & Medical 
Genetics 

Agenda  21:  A Blueprint  for 
Urban  Renewal. 

Wednesday,  February  8 


Maurice  Strong,  Ontario  Hydro;  urban 
management  series.  B149  Earth  Sciences 
Centre.  4 p.m.  IES 

Implementation  of 
Ethical  Codes. 

«.  Wednesday,  February  8 

Roundtable  discussion.  Croft  Chapter 
House.  4 to  7 p.m.  Science  for  Peace  and 
UCAA 

Translation  Factors  in  Control  of 
Gene  Expression,  Cell  Growth 
and  Tumorigenesis. 

Wednesday,  February  8 
Dr.  Nahum  Sonnenberg,  McGill 
University.  114  Best  Institute,  112  College 
St.  4 p.m.  BBDMR 

Are  Glutamate  Receptors 
Phosphorylated  and  Does  It 
Matter  if  They  Are? 

Wednesday,  February  8 

Prof.  J.F.  MacDonald,  Departments  of 
Physiology  and  Pharmacology.  4227 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Pharmacology 

Emerging  Issues  in  Alternative 
Dispute  Resolution. 

Wednesday,  February  8 

Laurence  Sherman,  IBI  Group;  bag  lunch 
and  supper  discussion  series.  Room  205, 
121  St.  George  St.  6 to  7:30  p.m.  Industrial 
Relations 

Voices  from  the  Soviet 
Grassroots:  Unpublished 
Citizens’  Letters  to  Leaders  and 
Newspapers,  1917-34. 

Wednesday,  February  8 

Jennifer  Clibbon,  CBC.  14352  Robarts 
Library.  7 to  9 p.m.  CREES  and  History 

The  Revival  of  Religious 
Influence  in  Turkey. 

Thursday,  February  9 
Ayla  Kilif,  Department  of  Middle  East 
8c  Islamic  Studies.  14098  Robarts  Libraiy. 
4 p.m.  Middle  East  & Islamic  Studies 

Populist  Conviction  or  Political 
Convenience?  Ukrainians  and  the 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta, 
1921-1935. 

Thursday,  February  9 

Andrij  Makuch,  Canadian  Institute  of 
Ukrainian  Studies.  Boardroom, 
Multicultural  History  Society  of  Ontario, 
43  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E.  4 to  6 p.m. 
Ukrainian  Studies 

Lots  of  Sex  with  Little  Selection: 
The  Perfect  Recipe  for  Stability. 

Friday,  February  10 

Prof.  Bruce  McDonald,  Texas  A 8c  M 
University.  3127  South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  12  noon.  Erindale  Biology 

The  Decline  of  Civic 
Engagement. 

Friday,  February  10 

Prof.  Robert  Putnam,  Harvard  University, 
Rethinking  the  Political  series.  3050  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m.  Political  Science 

Work  and  Environment: 
Overworked  or  Out  of  Work  - 
Paying  the  Environmental  Price. 

Friday,  February  10 

Juliet  Schor,  author,  first  of  three  seminars. 
Innis  College  Town  Hall.  2:30  to  4:30 
p.m.  Environmental  Studies  Program  and 
Environmental  Studies  Union. 

The  par  Promoter  Binding 
Activity  of  the  Pi  Plasmid 
Partition  Protein,  ParA. 

Tuesday,  February  14 

Megan  Davey,  Department  of  Molecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics. 

Protein-Protein  Interactions  of 
the  Fushi  Tarazu  Protein  of 
Drosophila. 


John  Copeland,  Department  ofMolecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics.  3153  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  2 p.m.  Molecular  £sf 
Medical  Genetics 

Community  Development  with 
the  Elderly  in  Chile:  An 
Experience  in  Health 
Promotion. 

Tuesday,  February  14 
Joey  Edwardh,  Centre  for  Studies  of 
Aging.  Room  305,  455  Spadina  Ave.  4 
p.m.  Studies  of  Aging 

From  Thermodynamics  to 
Process  Control. 

Wednesday,  February  15 

Prof.  B.E.  Ydstie,  Carnegie-Mellon 
University,  Pittsburgh.  219  Wallberg 
Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering 
& Applied  Chemistry 

CEA,  a Tumour  Marker  and  an 
Adhesion  Molecule  of  the 
Immunoglobulin  Supergene 
Family  Which  Blocks  Cellular 
Differentiation. 
Wednesday,  February  15 

Dr.  Clifford  Stanners,  McGill  University. 
114  Best  Institute,  112  College  St.  4 p.m. 
BBDMR 

Changing  the  Work  Crises: 
Creatingjobs,  Supporting 
Families  and  Sustaining  the 
Environment. 

Thursday,  February  16 
Bruce  O’Hara,  Work  Well  8c  Workplace 
Consultants;  bag  lunch  and  supper  dis- 
cussion series.  Room  205, 121  St.  George 
St.  12:30  to  2 p.m.  Industrial  Relations 

Chromosomal  and  Genetic 
Analyses  of  the  White  Button 
Mushroom,  Agaricus  bisporus. 

Friday,  February  1 7 
Anton  Sonneberg,  Mushroom 
Experimental  Station,  Horst,  the 
Netherlands.  3127  South  Building, 
Erindale  College.  12  noon.  Erindale 
Biology 

Work  and  Environment: 
Overworked  or  Out  of  Work  - 
Paying  the  Environmental  Price. 

Friday,  February  17 

Bruce  O’Hara,  author;  second  of  three 
seminars.  Innis  College  Town  Hall.  2:30 
to  4:30  p.m.  Environmental  Studies 
Program  and  Environmental  Studies  Union. 

Phenotypic  Defects  Caused  by 
Mutations  of  FTZ 
Phosphorylation  Sites. 

Tuesday,  February  21 
Jianli  Dong,  Department  of  Molecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics. 

Mutational  Analysis  of  a Subunit 
Common  to  Eukaryotic  Nuclear 
RNA  Polymerases. 

Sherry  Nouraini,  Department  of 
Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics.  3153 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  2 p.m. 
Molecular  & Medical  Genetics 

Visible  Spectrum  of  HCN  by 
Cavity  Ring-Down 
Spectroscopy. 

Tuesday,  February 21 

Prof.  Kevin  Lehmann,  Princeton 
University.  134  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m.  OLLRC 


Meetings 

Conferences 


Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  February  9 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:15  p.m. 

Suppression  and  Unorthodoxy 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 


Friday,  February  1 7 and 
Saturday,  Febr  uary  1 8 

Centre  for  Medieval  Studies  annual  con- 
ference. All  sessions  in  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place. 

Friday,  February  17 

Keynote  address:  Suppression  and 
Unorthodoxy  in  the  Middle  Ages: 
Investigation,  Discipline,  Punishment, 
Edward  Peters,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
9:45  to  10:45  a.m. 

Session  I:  Popular  and  Legal  Constraints. 
Merovingian  Cemeterial  Topography  as 
Symbolic  of  Membership  in  the  Christian 
Community,  Bonnie  Effros,  University  of 
Alberta. 

Wronged  Women  in  13th-Century 
England,  Margaret  H.  Kerr,  barrister  and 
solicitor,  Toronto. 

Non-conformist  Behaviour  and  Its 
Suppression:  Carnival  Rites  in  14th-  15th- 
Century  Florence,  Giovanni  Ciappelli, 
Universita  di  Trento.  11:15  a.m.  to  12:45  p’m. 

Session  II:  Theatre:  Expression  and 
Repression. 

The  Witch  Trial  of  Jesus,  Pauline  J.  Alama, 
University  of  Rochester. 

Like  Will  to  Like  and  the  Control  of 
Sodomy,  Garrett  P.J.  Epp,  University  of 
Alberta;  2:30  to  3:30  p.m. 

Session  III:  Scholastics  and  Heretics. 

A Heretic  According  to  Circumstances: 
The  Case  of  the  Condemnation  of 
Eriugena,  Oleg  V.  Bychkov,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies. 

Owls  or  Peacocks?  The  Nature  of  Pecock’s 
Epistemological  Heresy  in  15th-Century 
England,  Laurel  Means,  McMaster 
University.  4 to  5 p.m. 

Saturday,  February  18 

Keynote  address:  Censorship  of  Books  in 
Paris  at  the  End  of  the  Middle  Ages,  James 
K.  Farge,  Pontifical  Institute  ofMediaeval 
Studies.  9:30  to  10:30  a.m. 

Session  IV:  Heterodoxy  and  the 
Philosophers. 

Let  Them  Suffer  into  the  Truth:  Avicenna 
and  Bonaventure  on  Remedies  for 
Heterodoxy,  R.E.  House,  University  of 
St.  Thomas,  Houston. 

“That  Accursed  Averroes,”  Richard  C. 
Taylor,  Marquette  University.  11  a.m.  to 
12  noon. 

Session  V:  Prophets  in  Their  Own 
Country. 

The  Prophet  Muhammad  as  a Model  of 
Dissent  and  Nonconformity,  Todd 
Lawson,  Montreal. 

Gregory  of  Rimini  and  the  14th-Century 
Prophecy  Debate,  Sharon  Kaye, 
Department  of  Philosophy.  2 to  3 p.m. 

Session  VI:  Poetry:  Sacred  and  Profane. 
The  Question  of  Sex  and  Censorship  in  the 
Glossa  Ordinaria  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 
Mary  Dove,  University  of  Melbourne. 
“And  idiots  dared  not  compete”:  The 
Subversion  of  Orthodoxy  in  Enrique  de 
Villena,  Gregory  S.  Hutcheson,  University 
of  Illinois  at  Chicago.  3:30  to  4:30  p.m. 
Registration  fee:  $60,  students  and  seniors 
$30.  Information  and  pre-registration: 
978-2380  or  978-7352. 

Planning  & Budget  Committee. 

Tuesday,  February 21 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m 


Music 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
Choral  Evensong. 

Wednesday,  February  8 

Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir;  Robert 
Hunter  Bell,  director.  Trinity  College 
Chapel.  5:30  p.m. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Jazz  Combos. 
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Wednesday,  February  8 

Phi]  Nimmons,  director.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 


HART  HOUSE 
Hart  of  the  Drum. 

Thursday,  February  9 

The  Evergreen  Club,  Gamelan  ensemble. 
Arbor  Room.  8:30  p.m. 

SINE  NOMINE. 

Friday,  February  17 
Ensemble  for  medieval  music;  in  con- 
junction with  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies 
annual  conference.  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors  $7. 


Plays  & Readings 


An  Anthropologist  on  Mars. 

Monday,  February  20 

Oliver  Sacks  reads  from  his  new  book. 
Convocation  Hall.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $5, 
students  and  seniors  $3.  Available  at  U of  T 
Bookstore,  214  College  St. 


Exhibitions 


VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
John  M.  Robson. 

To  February  10 

Photographs.  Ground  and  first  floor, 
Northrop  Frye  Hall.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Thursday,  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m.;  Friday,  9 a.m. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
L’Enfant’s  Plan:  Vision  of 
Washington. 

To  February  17 

Historical  exhibition  of  maps  and  plans 
documenting  the  development  of 
Washington  and  proposals  for  future  urban 

Austrian  Cultural  Institute  in 
New  York,  Architectural 
Competition. 

February  20  to  March  10 

Models  and  photodocumentation  for  the 
new  building  to  house  the  Austrian 
Cultural  Institute.  SALA  Gallery,  230 
College  St.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Sydney  Drum. 

To  March  2 

Paintings.  Both  Galleries.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Elegant  Editions:  Aspects  of 
Victorian  Book  Design. 

To  March  31 

Documents  developments  in  colour  print- 
ing and  the  evolution  of  publishers’  book- 
bindings; drawn  from  the  Ruari  McLean 
Collection  at  Massey  College.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events  listings 
must  be  received  in  writing  at  The  Bulletin 
offices,  21  King's  College  Circle,  2nd  floor,  by  the 
following  times: 

Issue  of  February  20,  for  events  taking  place 
Feb.  20  to  March  6:  Monday,  February6. 
Issue  of  March  6,  for  events  taking  place 
March  6 to  20:  Monday,  February  20. 


^Awards 

Excellence? 


President  J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  and  The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
are  honoured  to  announce  the 

The  Ludwik  and  Estelle  ( Stella ) ]us 
Memorial  Human  Rights  Prize 

as  part  of  the  1995  Awards  of  Excellence  Program 

The  Jus  Prize,  established  in  the  memory  of  two  Polish  educators  who  risked  their 
lives  during  the  Holocaust  to  save  others,  is  intended  to  support  the  role  of  educational 
institutions  in  the  fight  against  discrimination. 

The  $1,500  prize  will  be  awarded  annually  to  a faculty,  staff,  or  student  member  of  the  University 
who  has  made  a positive  and  lasting  contribution  to  education  and  practice 
in  the  fight  against  discrimination. 

Nominees  for  the  award  will  be  evaluated  on: 

(1)  scholarly  work,  including  individual  publications,  lifetime  achievement, 
or  outstanding  student  work,  including  doctoral  studies  in  relevant  areas, 

or 

(2)  organization  of  programs  and  other  activities  related  to  non-discrimination. 

In  particular,  scholarly,  academic  or  other  work  connected  with  the 
Holocaust  will  qualify  for  consideration.  Recipients  who  are  not  engaged  in 
scholarly  or  academic  work  must  have  made  their  lasting  contribution  in  ways 
over  and  above  their  normal  work. 

The  Chancellor  will  chair  the  selection  committee. 

Letters  of  nomination,  containing  a statement  of  reasons  and  supporting  documentation  should 
be  sent  to  the  Office  of  the  Chancellor,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  M5  S 1A1 
by  March  10,  1995. 

0^3  * 

For  more  information,  contact  Dr.  J.G.  Dimond,  Secretary  of  the  Governing  Council,  yrjj 
978-2118  or  Barbara  Dick,  Assistant  Director,  Alumni  Affairs,  978-2366. 


| Wed.  Feb.  8th  8:00  pm 


parries  Telman 

Toronto’s  Literary  Community 
Welcomes  the  winner  of  the 

1994  Booker  Prize 

reading  from  his  new  novel 

How  late  it  was,  how  late 

Christine  ^Slater  a preview  reading  from 

Certain  Dead  Soldiers 

The  Imperial,  upstairs  in  the  Library  Pub 
58  Dundas  St.  E.  / 2 blocks  E.  of  Yonge  (no  cover) 


Stan  Rogal, 


Jill  Battson,  Tatiana  Freire-Lizama,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Grace,  Noah  Leznoff,  Nik  Beat, 
Phlip  Arima 

also  music  with 

Mary  Elizabeth  Grace  & Alot  0’Skirt  Hoopla 


Mon.  Feb.  20th  7:30  pm  | 


0\  iver  /Sacks 
author  of  Awakenings  and 
The  Man  Who  Mistook  His 
Wife  fora  Hat 
reads  from  his  lucid  and 
compelling  case  studies 
An  Anthropologist  On  Mars 


Convocation  Hall,  31  King’s  College  Circle 

Tickets:  $5  / $3  students/seniors,  at  the  U of  T Bookstore. 

Reservations  (416)  978-7993, 10  am-2  p'm  Mon-Fri  only. 


j Thurs.  Feb.  23rd  7:00  pm 
An  evening:  of  poetry  with ... 

Roger  Greenwald 

CBC  Literary  Prize  winner 
reading  from  his  collection, 
Connecting  Flights 

Ron  Charach 

reading  from  his  collection, 

Someone  Else’s  Memo  ires 


Palmerston  Library  560  Palmerston  Ave.  at  Bloor  (Free) 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 
214  College  St.  at  St.  George 
Mon-Fri  9-6  / Sat  10-5  / Sun  12-5 


presented  by: 

CBC#  Radio  740  Unl^&T£S£S 


Understanding  the  The  Mind 

reducing  and  preventing  stress 


with 

Gen  Kelsang  Tharchin 

(Buddhist  monk  and  psychologist) 
Tuesdays  Feb.7  - Apr.  1 1 7:30-9:30  pm 

contact : (416)  929-0734 


(suggested  donation  $10,  students  $2) 


The  t J of  T BOOKSTORE 

V *KmR*I*E*S 

Where  Literature  is  an  Event 
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Where  to  find 
THE  BULLETIN 

RACKS  AND  BOXES 


Gerald  Larkin  Building 

16  Devonshire  Place,  lobby 

Claude  T.  Bissell  Building 

140  St.  George  St.,  outside 


Whitney  Hall 

85  St.  George  St., 
in  sheltered  entrance 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence 

73  St.  George  St., 
box  by  porter’s  door 


University  College 

lobby 


Medical  Sciences  Building 

east  side  by  dean’s  office 

Sigmund  Samuel  Library 

lobby 


New  College 

northeast  corner, 
Huron  and  Willcocks 

Botany 

25  Willcocks  St., 
corridor  on  east  side 


45  Willcocks  St. 

front  of  building 

Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories 

Willcocks  St.  and  St.  George  St. 
entrances 

McLennan  Physical  Laboratories 

main  foyer 

Knox  College 

59  St.  George  St.,  southwest  corner 

45-49  St.  George  St. 

box  between  buildings 

Galbraith  Building 

lobby  on  St.  George  St. 


Koffler  Student  Services  Centre 

St.  George  St.  and  College  St. 
entrances 


Sandford  Fleming  Building 

in  open  area 


Best  Institute 

112  College  St.,  on  wall 
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Attention  U of  T Professors  and  Staff 


Join  us  for  what  could  be  the  most 
important  hour  of  your  financial  future 


Financial  Planning  Seminar 


Topic:  •Your  RRSP's  and  Global  Investment 
Opportunities  & Strategies 
•Constructive  Tax  Planning 
Where:  University  College,  U of  T,  Room  #140 
1 5 King's  College  Circle 
When:  February  9th,  1995.4:30  p.m. 

Please  call  to  register. 

Admission  is  free. 

Only  175  seats  available, 
please  call  early  to  reserve. 

Tel:  (416)  449-0600  Ext:  280 
For  more  detailed  informatior 
Please  ask  for  Armineh  or  Ian 


i 


Investors 

Group 


You’re  Worth  More 
Building  Futures  Since  1940 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

A 

26  Duncan  St.  Fifth  Floor 

i n e o c 0- 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  2B9 
(416)  977-3857 

t.|B  <1 

Academic  Robes  and  Hoods 
Authorized  Robemakers  to 
University  of  Toronto 

Mr.  Martin  Has  Plans 
To  Take  More  Of  Your 
Money. 

What  Plans  Do  You 
Have  To  Keep  It? 

FREE  Report  Reveals  10  Secrets  To 
Keep  His  Hands  Out  Of  Your  Pockets! 
Call  24  Hours  For  A Recorded  Message 
1-800-867-5156  For  Secrets  That 
Revenue  Canada  Is  Hoping  You  Never 
Find  Out! 


Gender  in  Contemporary 
German  Film  and  Culture 
Unity/Disunity/Identity 

March  9-12, 1995 

Thurs.  March  9 7:00  p.m.  - Innis  Town  Hall  film  screenings: 

Herzsprung  (Helke  Misselwitz,  1992) 

Second  film  TBA 

Filmmaker  Jiitta  Bruckner  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  introduce  the  films. 
Free  admission , open  to  the  public. 

Fri.  March  10  9:30  to  5:00  - Panels:  “Right-wing  technologies”; 

“Questions  of  ethnicity  and  colonialism”; 
“Queering  German  film”. 

Sat.  March  11  9:30  to  5:00  - Panels:  “Practices  of  history  and 

ethnography”;  “The  Postunification  In/visible”; 
Plenary  session. 

Sun.  March  12  9:30  to  12:00  - Panel:  “Renegotiating  sexualities”. 

For  information  contact  the  Graduate  Centre for  Study  of  Drama  at  978-7986. 


SOUPS  Daily  Hot  Entrees 

SALADS  Vegetarian  Selections 

Sandwiches  Beer  & Wine 

Superb  Breakfast 


Full  catering  service  for  all  occasions 
Pick  up  your  Frequent  Customer  Appreciation  Card 
and  earn  a free  Entree 


Mon-Thu  8 am  - 7 pm,  Fri  8 am  - 5 pm 
2 Sussex  Avenue  (N  of  Robarts  Library) 
598-0575 


Bookbindery 


• Thesis  preparation  and  binding 

• Journals,  Legal  documents 

• Custom  binding 

• Hardcover  binding  / Softcover  binding  / 
Cerlox  binding 

• Book  Restoration  Specialist 

• Professional  typesetting  / Resume 

• Computer  Rental  / Laser  Printing 

• Photocopying 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE  A SPECIALTY 

968-2500 

720  Spadina  Ave.  (at  Bloor) 

Toronto,  Ont. 


Governing  Council 
Academic  Board 

ran 

Teaching  Staff 

Nominations  Re-Open 

Monday,  February  6th  to  Noon  Friday,  February  17th. 

Governing  Council 

1 seat  Teaching  Staff  - Federated  Colleges 

Academic  Board  - Teaching  Staff 

1 seat  Scarborough  College 

1 seat  Faculty  of  Management 

1 seat  Faculty  of  Medicine 

1 seat  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

Information  and  nomination  forms  are  available  at  the  Governing  Council  Secretariat, 

Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall  or  phone  978-  6576. 

The  membership  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University.  Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a wide 
variety  of  individuals. 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word. 

No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs, 
21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  &Area  — 


House  in  Toronto:  3 minutes  to  Chester  sub- 
way, close  to  schools,  shopping.  15  min- 
utes to  University  of  Toronto  and  downtown 
hospitals.  Available  for  1 year  from  July  1995 
to  July  1996.  Three  storeys,  fully  furnished, 
three  bedrooms  and  two  studies,  one  full 
bathroom  and  two  half-bathrooms,  dining- 
room, living-room.  Private  yard,  parking. 
$1 ,400/month  plus  utilities.  No  pets,  non- 
smokers.  (416)  463-8988. 

Gorgeous  apartment,  fully  furnished,  1 bed- 
room + study,  skylights,  fireplace,  deck,  laun- 
dry, parking.  West-central.  Sublet  from  owner 
6-12-18  months.  Available  April  1.  Suit  1 
person/couple.  N/S,  N/P.  $800  + utilities. 
(416)  656-5390  evenings. 

Sabbatical  sublet.  Furnished  executive  home, 
4 BR,  study,  pool,  quiet  neighbourhood  near 
Bayview  & Steeles.  April  1 to  June  30;  dates 
negotiable.  978-5046  (day),  222-8039  (evg.) 

Sabbatical  rental:  Bloor  West  Village. 
Furnished,  3 bedrooms  + 2 rooms,  3 baths, 
3 floors,  walk  to  High  Park  and  subway.  15 
minutes  to  U of  T.  Close  to  shopping  & 
schools.  August  '95  to  May  '96  (negotiable). 
$1,300+/month.  (416)  766-9632. 

Fully  furnished  4/5  bedroom  house.  Near 
subway  and  schools.  Air-conditioned.  3h 
bathrooms.  6 appliances.  Office  with  separate 
entrance.  In-law  apartment  in  basement. 
Available  July  1995  for  1 year.  Phone  (416) 
622-2219. 


Annex.  Two  beautiful  private  rooms  in 
Victorian  home.  Own  entrance,  fireplace, 
unfurnished.  Non-smoker,  female  pre- 
ferred. Share  bathroom  and  kitchen. 
967-1578. 

Furnished  house  for  rent  June,  July  and/or 
August.  On  Bloor  (west)  subway  line. 
$1 ,300  per  month.  Phone:  761-9009. 

For  lease  office  space.  Bathurst/Bloor. 
Bright  and  clean.  780  sq.  ft.  Private  office 
& open  area.  $1,200  per  month  inclusive. 
Would  suit  any  “non-profit”  or  “church" 
affiliated  group.  To  view  contact  Gloria  or 
Demetre,  654-1010. 

One  year  starting  April.  Bathurst/St.  Clair. 
Charming  3 BR  house,  2 bathrooms,  fam- 
ily room,  porch,  large  deck,  garage.  3- 
minute  walk  to  TTC,  schools,  library,  shops, 
parks,  10  minutes  to  University.  656-6010 
(evenings),  480-6026  (days). 

Ideal  accommodation  for  academic  couple. 
Impeccable  2-bedroom  Tudor  duplex  on 
Avenue  Road  (near  Eglinton).  Large  wood- 
trimmed  living-  and  dining-rooms.  TTC  20 
minutes  to  Hart  House.  Laundry.  Parking. 
$1 ,300  + utilities.  September  1st.  489-1629. 

Sabbatical  sublet.  July  1,  1995  for  one 
year.  Beaches.  2-bedroom  apartment,  fully 
furnished,  skylights,  fireplace.  Ideal  for  sin- 
gle or  couple.  $1 ,000/month  + utilities. 
694-6229. 

Sabbatical  rental.  August  1995  — August 
1 996.  Beautifully  situated  furnished  family 
home  in  the  Beach  overlooking  Lake 
Ontario.  Friendly  neighbourhood  close  to 


public  schools.  3 bedrooms,  family  room, 
basement  rec  room,  sun-room,  parking, 
fireplace,  laundry.  $2, 000/month  + utilities. 
694-6229. 

Casa  Loma  area,  unique  2-storey,  3-bed- 
room  Victorian  house,  2 bathrooms,  fin- 
ished basement,  eat-in  kitchen,  appliances, 
fenced  yard,  parking,  6-minute  walk  to 
Dupont  subway  station.  $1 ,250/month  + 
utilities.  Available  now.  (416)  535-9062. 


One-bedroom  apartment  furnished. 

September  to  December,  for  male  senior 
faculty  on  sabbatical.  Quiet,  careful,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets.  Walking  distance  to 
University  preferred.  References  available. 
(613)  542-5375  or  545-2287. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Yonge/Eglinton.  Furnished  quiet  house,  2 
baths,  6 appliances,  garden,  parking,  TTC 
for  non-smoking  career  woman. 
$650/month.  485-0041  evenings. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Sabbatical  in  Avignon.  Restored  ancient 
farmhouse  on  a hill  overlooking  Provengal 
valley,  marvellous  views;  secluded  hamlet, 
not  isolated;  800  metres  to  village  school- 
house;  4 bedrooms,  two  baths  (one  en 


suite);  double  living-room,  central  heat, 
fully  equipped,  heated  swimming  pool  (sep- 
arate from  house,  can  be  closed  down  if  not 
needed);  September  1 — June  30. 
$1 ,475/month  (includes  pool  maintenance). 
978-8637,928-0122. 


Yonge/Carlton  (walkto  U of  T).  Freehold  ex- 
ecutive townhouse,  tree-shaded  residen- 
tial street.  2 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms. 
Central  air,  vacuum,  intercom.  Gas  heating. 
Garage.  Private  driveway.  Walk-out  to 
decked  garden.  No  lawnmower  required! 
$269,000.  (416)  971-8390. 


Miscellany 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T staff  extend- 
ed health  care  benefits  provide  excellent 
coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses 
in  speaking  and  writing  for  English  as 
Second  Language  Speakers  with 
good  language  skills.  Groups  of  6-8. 
Over  2,500  satisfied  graduates.  Now 
in  its  10th  year.  Gandy  Associates. 
533-1933. 

INDIVIDUAL  & COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Extended  health  benefits  provide  full 


coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Gale 
Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (near  Wellesley  and 
Jarvis).  972-6789. 

Violet  Head,  Registered  Psychologist. 

Individual,  family  and  group  psy- 
chotherapy. Work  with  other  cultures, 
womens’  issues,  addictions,  depres- 
sion, etc.  U of  T staff  health  benefits 
cover  cost.  200  St.  Clair  Ave.  W.,  Suite 
404,  Toronto  M4V  1 R1 . 922-7260. 

Group  psychotherapy  is  often  the  treat- 
ment of  choice  for  interpersonal  prob- 
lems and  low  self-esteem.  Highly  ex- 
perienced co-therapists  (male  and 
female).  Individual  therapy  is  also  avail- 
able. University  health  plan  covers  ser- 
vices. Dr.  Herbert  Pollack,  Registered 
Psychologist,  515-1708;  Avenue  Road 
and  St.  Clair  area. 

Participants  who  have  been  diagnosed 

with  Alzheimer’s  disease  and  who  live 
within  reasonable  commuting  distance 
from  Toronto  are  needed  for  a research 
project.  The  study  tests  memory  func- 
tion using  a touch-screen  computer. 
We  bring  our  equipment  to  you. 
Remuneration.  For  further  information 
please  call  (416)  231-0288  and  leave  a 
message. 

Coping  Skills  in  Women.  A study  at 
the  Faculty  of  Social  Work  is  re- 
searching recovery  from  sexual  as- 
sault. If  you  have  been  sexually  as- 
saulted as  an  adult  and  are  willing  to 
share  your  experiences  please  contact 
(416)  762-0401. 


25  Years  of  Jewish  Studies 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
University  of  Toronto 

The  25th  Anniversary  Symposium 


Jewish  Studies  on  the  Threshold  of  the  21st  Century 


Diversity  Here  and  There 

The  Living  Halakhah 

Jewish  Studies  in  the  Academy 

The  Homecoming  of  Yiddish  Literature 

On  the  Study  of  Rabbinic  Literature 


Arnold  Band,  ucla 
Menachem  Elon,  Hebrew  University 

Emil  Fackenheim,  Israel 

David  Roskies,  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 
Isadore  Twersky,  Harvard  University 


Sunday,  February  26, 1995, 10:30  am  - 5:30  pm 
Medical  Sciences  Building,  1 King’s  College  Circle 
Kosher  Boxed  Lunches  available  for  $ 5.00 „ Reserve  by  telephone:  Eva  978-5301 

Concert  - Klezmer  Conservatory  Band  of  Boston 


Sunday,  March  26, 1995,  7:30  pm 
Convocation  Hall,  31  King’s  College  Circle 
Tickets  may  be  ordered  through  TicketMaster  at  872-1111 


Exhibition  - 1000  Years  of  Yiddish:  A Retrospective 

April  1995 

Robarts  Library,  130  St.  George  Street 


All  events  are  open  to  the  public. 
For  further  information  call  978-5301 . 
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Research  Notices 


For further  information  and  application  forms for  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services  (UTRS)  at  978-2163. 


International 

Foreign  Affairs  8c  International 
Trade  Canada 
The  Association  of  Universities  & 
Colleges  of  Canada  has  announced  the 
1995-96  competition  for  university 
participation  in  Going  Global  - Europe 
1992.  The  program  is  intended  to 
enable  Canadian  university-based 
researchers  and  professors  to  explore  or 
establish  new  joint  research  and  tech- 
nology development  projects  with  west 
European  partners.  These  projects 
should  lead  to  industrial  or  economic 
advances  for  Canada.  Applicants  must 
assume  responsibility  for  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  total  costs  of  the  proposed 
activity.  For  information  and  applica- 
tions, contact  J.  France  Tremblay, 
AUCC,  Phone:  (613)  563-1236, 
fax:  (613)  563-9745,  e-mail: 
ftrembla@aucc.ca.  Deadline  is 
March  10. 

Humanites  8c  Social  Sciences 
Association  for  Canadian  Studies 
ACS  awards  of  merit  honour  continuous 
and  significant  contributions  of  individ- 
uals, groups  or  organizations  to  the 
development  and/or  dissemination  of 
Canadian  studies.  Deadline  for  nomi- 
nations is  March  1. 

Multiculturalism  8c  Citizenship 
Canada 

The  Canadian  ethnic  studies  program 
supports  and  promotes  research  on  the 
demography;  culture;  social,  political 
and  economic  organization  of  ethnocul- 
tural groups  in  Canada.  Research  can 
be  historical,  contemporary,  interdisci- 
plinary or  comparative.  Deadline  is 
March  1. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization 

The  NATO  Committee  on  the  Challenges 
of  Modem  Society  fellowships  program 
allows  fellows  to  contribute  to  the  work 
of  CCMS  pilot  studies.  The  purpose  of 
these  studies  is  to  suggest,  on  the  basis 
of  existing  knowledge,  solutions  to 
problems  relating  to  the  natural  and 
social  environment.  This  program 
provides  support  to  fellows  who  wish  to 
conduct  research  under  the  guidance  of 
pilot  study  directors  and/or  to  work  as 
members  of  the  CCMS  pilot  study 
teams.  Pilot  studies  open  for  fellow- 
ships in  1995  are:  defence  environmen- 
tal expectations;  methodology,  focaliza- 
tion,  evaluation  and  scope  of  the 
environmental  impact  assessment; 
technologies  for  the  study,  preservation 
and  management  of  cultural  resources; 
management  of  industrial  toxic  wastes 
and  substances  research;  evaluation  of 
demonstrated  and  emerging  remedial 
action  technologies  for  the  treatment  of 
contaminated  land  and  groundwater; 
cross-border  environmental  problems 
emanating  from  defence-related  instal- 
lations and  activities;  deprived  urban 
areas;  protection  of  civil  populations 
from  toxic  material  spills  during  move- 
ments of  military  goods;  reduction  of 
air  pollution  from  marine  engines; 
environmental  aspects  of  reusing  former 
military  lands;  indoor  air  quality  (phase 
II).  Deadline  is  February  28. 

Royal  Bank 

Nominations  are  invited  for  the  Royal 
bank  award  which  recognizes  out- 
standing accomplishments  that  have 
made  an  important  contribution  to 
human  welfare  and  the  common  good 
through  the  natural  and  social  sci- 
ences; the  arts  and  humanities;  the 
business  and  industrial  communities. 
Details  may  be  obtained  from  Frances 
Putsungas  at  978-7040.  Deadline  is 
February  28. 

Social  Sciences  8c  Humanities 
Research  Council 
SSHRC  will  fund  up  to  three  summer 
institutes  in  1995.  An  international 
summer  institute  may  be  held  anywhere 


in  Canada  and  must  be  organized  by  a 
Canadian  university.  Each  summer 
institute  is  be  held  over  a period  of  10 
to  21  consecutive  days  and  shall  involve 
20  to  50  people  including  speakers, 
discussion  leaders  and  participating 
Senior  and  junior  researchers,  scholars 
and  graduate  students  from  Canada  and 
at  least  two  other  countries.  The  orga- 
nizing committee  must  be  composed  of 
scholars  from  the  host  university  and  at 
least  one  other  Canadian  university  and 
may  also  include  foreign  scholars.  The 
first  stage  is  a letter  of  intent  of  no 
more  than  three  pages  in  length;  formal 
application  is  by  invitation  only.  As 
universities  may  not  submit  more  than 
one  letter  of  intent  per  competition, 
the  University’s  internal  deadline  is 
March  1. 

Medicine  8c  Life  Sciences 
Banting  Research  Foundation 
The  foundation  provides  grants  to  indi- 
viduals for  the  support  of  research  in 
the  medical  sciences;  preference  is  given 
to  young  investigators  within  the  first 
three  years  of  a university  or  research 
institute  appointment.  Deadline  is 
March  1. 

Cancer  Research  Institute  (US) 
CRT  funds  research  aimed  at  furthering 
the  development  of  immunological 
approaches  to  the  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  prevention  of  cancer  with  a special 
emphasis  given  to  tumour  immunology. 
CRI  has  announced  a new  clinical 
investigator  award  in  cancer  immunolo- 
gy. Candidates  must  hold  a doctoral 
-degree  and  be  a tenure- track  assistant 
professor  at  the  time  of  award  activa- 
tion. Deadline  is  March  1. 

Crohn’s  8c  Colitis  Foundation  of 
Canada 

The  foundation 's  objective  is  to  support 
qualified  investigators  to  establish  and 
pursue  research  oh  intestinal  structure 
and  function  relative  to  inflammatory 
bowel  disease.  Investigators  who  hold 
an  academic  appointment  in  a 
Canadian  university  in  a faculty  of 
medicine,  nursing,  pharmacy  or  veteri- 
nary medicine  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
grant  support.  Where  an  applicant  does 
not  hold  an  academic  appointment  at 
the  time  of  submission,  a covering  letter 
from  the  dean  of  the  faculty  must  be 
included  with  the  application,  indicat- 
ing the  position  and  effective  date  of 
appointment.  Investigators  in  faculties 
other  than  the  health  sciences  may  also 
apply  if  the  proposed  research  is  direct- 
ly relevant  to  the  foundation’s  objective. 
Deadline  is  March  1. 

Deafness  Research  Foundation 
(US) 

Candidates  for  the  foundation 's  otological 
research  fellowship  must  be  be  spon- 
sored by  a department  of  otolaryngolo- 
gy conducting  otological  research. 
Where  a unique  opportunity  exists  in  a 
related  discipline,  the  fellowship  may  be 
conducted  in  that  discipline  while 
maintaining  liaison  with  the  otolaryn- 
gology department.  Deadline  is 
March  15. 

Hildegard  Doerenkamp-Gerhard 
Zbinden  Foundation 

The  foundation  will  support  research 
proposals  concerned  with  the  reduction 
and  replacement  of  the  use  of  animals 
in  biomedical  research.  Projects  of 
particular  interest  include  research  on 
prosthetic  blood  vessels,  irradiation 
damage,  toxicity  tests,  epilepsy,  respira- 
tory diseases,  the  immune  system;  and 
replacement  of  experiments  involving 
animals.  Further  details  and  application 
forms  are  available  from  the  research 
office  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and 
UTRS.  Deadline  is  March  15. 

Easter  Seal  Research  Institute 
The  institute  supports  research  and 
development  and  professional  training 


concerned  with  the  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  management  of  physical 
disabilities  in  children  and  young  adults 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Summer 
studentships  are  available  to  full-time 
students  doing  research  relevant  to  the 
institute’s  criteria.  Deadline  is  March  1. 

Health  Canada 

The  NHRDP  training  awards  program 
supports  highly  qualified  individuals  who 
intend  to  pursue  research  training  in 
areas  of  population-health  inquiry  such 
as  epidemiology,  biostatistics,  health 
economics  and  medical  sociology. 
Funding  is  available  under  MSc  and 
PhD  fellowships.  Eligibility  is  limited  to 
Canadian  citizens  or  permanent  resi- 
dents and  a candidate’s  degree  program 
must  include  the  preparation  and  de- 
fence of  a research  thesis.  Deadline  is 
March  1. 

The  seniors’  independence  research 
program  (SIRP)  has  announced  a special 
competition  for  programs  of  applied 
research,  financial,  income  and  fiscal 
issues.  Applications  may  be  submitted 
by  researchers  sponsored  by  any 
Canadian  institution,  corporation  or 
society,  hospital  or  voluntary  agency,  etc. 
A maximum  of  two  programs  of  applied 
research  will  be  funded.  The  general 
guidelines  of  the  NHRDP  and 
NIHRDP  1 application  form  will  be 
used  to  both  determine  eligibility  of 
applications  and  to  administer  the 
successful  programs  of  applied  research. 
Specific  format  and  content  require- 
ments for  proposals  are  contained  in  the 
Health  Canada/NHRDP/SIRP  guide- 
lines 048  December  1994,  available  from 
UTRS.  Deadline  is  March  15. 

The  Health  Canada/NHRDP/MRC 
collaborative  initiative  on  AIDS  research 
represents  a collaborative  initiative  to 
support  biomedical  and  clinical  operat- 
ing research  grant  and  personnel  awards 
(pre-  and  post-doctoral  training  and 
career  awards).  NHRDP  and  MRC  will 
cost-share  the  successful  applications 
and  NHRDP  will  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  these  awards. 
Applicants  seeking  support  for  AIDS- 
related  proposals  and  personnel  support 
should  consult  the  appropriate  current 
Health  Canada/NHRDP  guidebooks 
for  a description  of  the  requirements  and 
application  procedures  governing  sub- 
missions. Deadline  is  March  15. 

Medical  Research  Council 
Operating  grants:  as  part  of  the  MRC  11 
application  for  operating  funds,  investi- 
gators may  request  the  opportunity  to 
nominate  a graduate  student  for  an 
MRC  studentship  award.  See  1994-95 
guidebook  for  details. 

Equipment  grants:  funds  for  equipment 
for  a single  project  should  be  included  in 
the  request  for  an  operating  grant.  A 
separate  request  for  equipment  may  be 
made  only  in  the  year  in  which  an 
application  for  operating  funds  is  not 
being  submitted. 

Maintenance  grants:  new  and  renewal 
applications  for  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment used  by  a single  investigator  should 
be  submitted  only  in  the  year  in  which 
an  application  for  operating  funds  is  not 
being  submitted.  Deadline  for  both 
operating  and  equipment  grants  (new 
and  renewal)  is  March  15. 

MRC  university-industry  program:  the 
aim  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
health  researchers  to  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  industry.  Research  to 
be  undertaken  should  be  beneficial  to 
both  parties  with  a view  to  improving 
the  quality  of  health  of  Canada.  The 
term  “company”  is  understood  to  include 
an  organization,  industry  or  group  of 
companies;  if  the  company  is  a PMAC 
member,  application  should  be  made 
through  the  PMAC/MRC  health 
program.  Support  is  offered  under 
operating  grants,  clinical  trials,  research 
chairs,  visiting  programs,  workshops, 
industrial  and  jointly  sponsored  fellow- 
ships and  studentships.  MRC  expects 


any  company  to  provide  a minimum 
financial  contribution  of  two-thirds  of 
total  direct  costs,  in  cash,  and  if  applica- 
ble, in  kind.  At  least  50  percent  of  the 
company’s  total  direct  costs  of  the 
project  must  be  in  cash.  Application  is 
by  letter  of  intent  with  invited  full 
application.  Details  are  in  the  1994-95 
MRC  Grants  8c  Awards  Guide.  Letters 
of  intent  may  be  submitted  any  time. 

Physicians’  Services  Incorporated 
Foundation 

The  foundation  offers  support  towards  the 
education  of  practising  physicians  and 
health  research.  Funding  for  education  is 
restricted  and  operated  directly  by  the 
foundation.  Priority  areas  of  research 
are:  clinical  research,  medical  education' 
research  and  development  at  the  post- 
MD  level;  health  systems  and  communi- 
ty-based research.  Applications  will  be 
considered  only  where  a practising 
physician  is  actively  involved.  Specific 
restrictions  relating  to  applicant  eligibili- 
ty, types  of  support  and  maximum 
amount  also  apply  to  the  resident  re- 
search program  and  to  the  health  re- 
search programs  generally.  Investigators 
are  advised  to  read  the  foundation’s 
current  Guide  to  Submission  of  Grant 
Applications  which  forms  part  of  the 
revised  application  form  (Gl-11-94). 
Deadline  is  March  13. 

Damon  Runyon-Walter  Winchell 
Cancer  Research  Fund 
The  fund  encourages  all  theoretical  and 
experimental  research  relevant  to  the 
study  of  cancer  and  the  search  for  causes, 
mechanisms,  therapies  and  prevention. 
Funds  are  offered  under  post-doctoral 
fellowships  to  candidates  who  are  begin- 
ning their  first  full-time  post-doctoral 
research.  Non-US  citizens  may  apply 
but  may  only  do  their  research  in  the 
US.  US  citizens  applying  to  work  in 
foreign-based  or  US  government  labora- 
tories may  be  awarded  a fellowship  if 
they  are  considered  to  be  especially 
meritorious  or  if  the  program  represents 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  post-doctoral 
training.  Deadline  is  March  15. 

Physical  Sciences 
8c  Engineering 
Ernest  C.  Manning  Awards 
Foundation 

Manning  awards  honour  outstanding 
Canadian  innovators  for  having  con- 
ceived of  and  developed  new  concepts, 
procedures,  processes  or  products  of 
benefit  to  Canada.  Nominations  are 
invited  for  the  principal  award,  the 
award  of  distinction  and  two  innovations 
awards.  Nominees  must  be  Canadian 
citizens  resident  in  Canada.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from 
Frances  Putsungas  at  978-7040. 

Deadline  is  February  17. 

Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Research  Council 
The  NSERC 1994/95  request  for  applica- 
tions program  aims  at  giving  Canadian 
industry  a leadership  role  in  setting  the 
directions,  priorities  and  focus  of  generic 
and  pre-commercial  research  in 
Canadian  universities.  A call  for  collabo- 
rative research  and  development  applica- 
tions has  been  issued  by  NSERC  in  the 
following  areas:  clinical  data  information 
technologies  — NSERC  and  the 
Healthlink  Clinical  Data  Network  have 
generated  a pool  of  $220,000  cash  for 
the  first  year  and  $100,000  cash  for  the 
two  additional  years  of  a three-year 
period;  power  electronics  in  electrical 
energy  systems  — NSERC  and  the 
Electrical  Energy  Systems  Consortium 
have  generated  a pool  of  $300,000  cash 
for  each  year  of  a five-year  period. 
Applications  must  be  submitted  as  a 
CRD  grant  on  NSERC  Form  101, 
accompanied  by  a personal  data  form 
100  for  the  applicant  and  each  co- 
applicant. Deadline  for  receipt  at 
NSERC  is  February  15. 

Applications  may  be  made  at  any  time 


to  the  following  NSERC  programs: 
collaborative  research  and.  development 
grants  support  well-defined  projects 
carried  out  jointly  by  the  university  and 
the  company.  These  projects  would  have 
a close  working  relationship  between  the 
partners,  who  usually  have  a formal 
research  agreement  setting  out  the 
disposition  of  intellectual  property 
arising  from  the  project. 

Industrially  oriented  research  grants 
usually  involve  generic  research  and  may 
be  largely  exploratory.  IOR  grants 
support  projects  for  which  the  company 
is  interested  in  having  the  research 
carried  out,  but  it  is  too  early  for  it  to 
collaborate  directly,  the  industrial  part- 
ner wants  to  support  generic  research 
and  the  training  of  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel in  its  area  of  interest;  the  indus- 
trial partner  does  not  want  to  constrain 
the  course  of  the  research  or  the  dissem- 
ination of  the  research  results;  the 
industrial  partner  wants  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a closer  interaction  with  a 
university  researcher. 

Collaborative  special  projects  grants 
are  intended  to  facilitate  the  participa- 
tion of  groups  of  Canadian  researchers 
in  major  research  initiatives  that  pre- 
sent a special  opportunity  for  collabora- 
tion. Examples  are:  a major  national  or 
international  research  venture;  the 
timely  availability  of  a particular  re- 
search resource  or  facility  or  the  timeli- 
ness of  a world  event;  a major  national 
research  centre  or  facility  of  exceptional 
profile  and  quality,  or  a workshop  to 
plan  and  coordinate  major  research 
efforts. 

Industrial  research  chairs  are  intended 
to  assist  universities  in  building  on 
existing  strengths  to  achieve  the  critical 
mass  required  for  a major  research 
endeavour  in  science  and  engineering  of 
interest  to  industry  and/or  assist  in  the 
development  of  research  efforts  in  fields 
” that  have  not  yet  been  developed  in 
Canadian  universities  but  for  which 
there  is  an  important  industrial  need. 

Chairs  in  the  management  of  tech- 
nological change  program,  which  is 
funded  jointly  by  NSERC  and 
SSHRC,  encourages  study,  teaching 
and  training  on  how  technological 
change  and  entrepreneurship  should 
be  understood  and  consequently 
managed.  Universities  are  invited  to 
submit  proposals  in  partnership  with 
private  sector  sponsors  to  establish 
research  chairs  with  the  following 
objectives:  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  technological  change  and 
innovation  in  organizations  to  en- 
hance competitiveness;  to  increase 
technological  entrepreneurship;  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  new  technol- 
ogy in  the  workplace  and  in  society  in 
general;  to  improve  the  development 
of  public  policy  and  public  under- 
standing related  to  technological 
change;  to  improve  education  and 
training  in  the  management  of  tech- 
nological change  within  and  across 
existing  disciplines. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 
February  15 

Allied  Health  Council  of  the  Kidney 
Foundation  of  Canada  — research 
grants,  scholarships,  doctoral  fellowships 
for  allied  health  professionals 

Association  of  Canadian  Medical 
Colleges  — research  grants  in  medical 
education;  workshops,  conferences, ' 
seminars;  visiting  professors 

Cancer  Research  Society  Inc. 

(Canada)  — fellowships,  research  grants 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
International/Juvenile  Diabetes 
Foundation  Canada  — research  grants 
(preliminary  application) 

Miles  (Bayer)/Canadian  Red  Cross 
Society  — operating  grants  (letter  of 
intent) 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  of 
Canada  — summer  fellowships 

NSERC  — collaborative  research  and 
development  applications 
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Research  Notices 


FebruaryH 

grants  (full  application) 

Manning  Awards  Foundation  — 

MRC  — clinical  trials,  workshops, 

nominations 

symposia 

February  20 

Multiculturalism  8c  Citizenship 

Aga  Khan  Foundation  Canada  — 

Canada  — Canadian  ethnic  studies 

fellowships  in  international  develop- 

program 

ment  management 

National  Institutes  of  Health  — 

February25 

competing  continuation  applications 

Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation 

People’s  Republic  of  China  — 

— studentships 

China/Canada  scholars,  students 

February  28 

exchange  program 

Royal  Bank  Award  — nominations 

SSHRC  — international  summer 

NATO  — Committee  on  the  Chal- 

institutes  (internal  deadline) 

lenges  of  Modern  Society  fellowships 

March  10 

March  1 

Foreign  Affairs  8c  International 

Association  for  Canadian  Studies  — 

Trade  Canada  — Going  Global  pro- 

awards of  mertit  (nominations) 

gram 

Banting  Research  Foundation  — 

March  13 

research  grants 

Physicians’  Services  Incorporated 

Cancer  Research  Institute  (US)  — 

Foundation  — research  grants 

clinical  investigator  award  in  cancer 

March  15 

immunology 

Deafness  Research  Foundation  — 

Crohn’s  8c  Colitis  Foundation  of 

fellowships 

Canada  — research  grants 

Hildegard  Doerenkamp-Gerhard 

Canadian  Genome  Analysis  8c 

Zbinden  Foundation  — research 

Technology  Program  — research  grants 

proposals 

(invited  full  application),  career  devel- 

Dysautonomia  Foundation  Inc.  — 

opment  (invited  full  application) 

research  grants 

Cancer  Research  Institute  (US)  — 

Health  Canada/NHRDP  — AIDS 

investigator  awards 

research  grants,  personnel  awards; 

Easter  Seal  Research  Institute  — 

seniors’  independence  research  program 

summer  studentships 

MRC  — operating  grants  (new  and 

Fight  for  Sight  Inc.  — post-doctoral 

renewal),  equipment  and  multi-user 

fellowships,  student  fellowships, 

equipment,  maintenance  grants,  main- 

grants-in-aid 

tenance  for  multi-user  equipment, 

Health  Canada/NHRDP  — MSc, 

studentships,  MRC/NHRDP  AIDS 

PhD  fellowships 

research 

Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute  — 

National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada 

post-doctoral  fellowships  for  physi- 

—  Canadian  Breast  Cancer  Research 

cians,  international  research  scholars 

Initiative  (letters  of  intent) 

program 

Damon  Runyon-Walter  Winchell 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 

Cancer  Research  Fund  — post-doctor- 

International/JDF Canada  — research 

al  fellowships 

PhD  ( 

)rals 

Graduate faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  office 

at  978-5258 for  information-regarding  time  and 

location  for  these  listings. 

Friday,  February  10 

Involved  in 

Kathleen  Mary  McDougall, 

Stretch-Induced  Elastin 

Department  of  English, 

Production  in  an  in  vitro  Click 

“Sexuality  and  Creativity  in  the 

Aortic  Organ  Culture  Model.” 

1890s:  Economy  of  Self  in  the 

Prof.  F.W.  Keeley. 

Social  Organism.” 

Prof.  J.E.  Chamberlin. 

Tuesday,  February 21 

Jane  Elizabeth  Hood,  Institute 

Friday,  February  17 

of  Medical  Science,  “Affect 

Robert  Michael  Wadeson, 

Recognition  in  Adolescents 

Department  of  Education,  “A 

with  Psychosis.” 

Multimethod  Study  of  the 

Prof.  M.  Beiser. 

Structure  of  Social  Withdrawal 

in  Middle  Childhood.” 

Wednesday,  February 22 

Prof.  B.  Schneider. 

Wah-Kiam  Chia,  Department  of 

Microbiology,  “Cell  Medicated 

Monday,  February  20 

Cytolytic  Activity  (CMC)  in 

Lola  Anntonina  Bartoszewicz, 

Patients  with  Human 

Department  of  Clinical 

Immunodeficiency 

Biochemistry,  “Signal 

Viral- 1 (HIV-1)  Infection.” 

Transduction  Mechanisms 

Prof.  S.E.  Read. 

The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership 
of  committees.  The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday, 
two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Chair,  Department  of  Classics 
A search  committee  has  been  established 
to  recommend  a chair  of  the  Department 
of  Classics.  Members  are:  Dean 
Marsha  Chandler,  Faculty  of  Arts  8t 
Science  (chair);  Professors  Robert 
Accinelli,  Department  of  History;  John 
Baird,  associate  dean,  Division  I, 

School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Tim 
Barnes,  Joan  Bigwood,  Brad  Inwood 


and  Alexander  Jones,  Department  of 
Classics;  Catherine  Rubincam,  clas- 
sics, Erindale  College;  and  Sam 
Solecki,  associate  dean,  humanities, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science;  and  Ara 
Suski,  graduate  student,  Department 
of  Classics. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the 
University  community.  These  should  be 
submitted  to  Dean  Marsha  Chandler, 
room  2020,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


SGS 

Nominations  j 

Council 

are 

Open 

Graduate  faculty/students 

Nominations  are  now  open  for 
graduate  faculty  and  graduate 
student  seats  on  SGS  Council  in 
all  divisions:  Humanities,  Social 
Sciences,  Physical  Sciences, 
and  Life  Sciences. 

What  does  SGS  Council  do? 

SGS  Council  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  making  regulations  con-  . 
cerning  the  administration  and 
quality  of  graduate  studies  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  It  reports 
directly  to  the  Governing  Council. 

Nomination  forms 
are  available  from: 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Graduate  departments 
Graduate  centres/institutes 
Graduate  Students'  Union 

Eligibility 

Candidates  must  be  continuing 
members  of  the  graduate  faculty 
or  registered  graduate  students 
in  the  division  in  which  they  have 
been  nominated. 

Terms  of  office 

Terms  begin  July  1, 1995. 
Faculty  terms  are  normally  for 
three  years.  Student  terms  are 
for  one  year  or  two  years. 

SGS  Council  considers: 

■ changes  in  SGS  policy 

■ new  degree  proposals 

• new  program  proposals 

• changes  in  admission  requirements 

■ changes  in  program  regulations 

■ new  courses 

• special  admission  cases 

• new  fellowships  and  awards 

• reports  of  ad  hoc  committees 

• review  reports  of  centres/institutes 

■ recommendations  for  conferral  of 

degrees 

Nominations  close: 

Monday,  February  20 
at  5 p.m. 

1 

For  more  information 

Catherine  Cumberland 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Room  102 

65  St.  George  Street 

978-2385 

m UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  • SCHOOL  OF  CONTINUING  STUDIES 

Help  Your  Students  to  Help  Themselves 


The  Language  Learning  Unit  at  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies 

has  offered  academic  English  language  courses  to  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  for  twenty  years.  Our  teaching 
methods  are  based  on  the  latest  research  in  applied  linguistics. 
Apart  from  the  courses  listed  below  which  are  available  to  any 
student  for  $5  per  hour,  we  offer  diagnostic  services,  proficiency 
assessments,  and  faculty  support,  as  well  as  tailor-made  courses 
for  individual  departments. 

Critical  Reading 

Improving  Academic  Writing  Skills 
Listening  to  Lectures 
Presenting  in  Seminars 
Enriching  Vocabulary 
Improving  Accuracy:  Grammar 
Improving  Comprehensibility:  Pronunciation 

For  special  requests,  please  call  Marian  Tyacke 
(Academic  Coordinator)  at  (416)  978-6006. 

For  course  information,  please  call  Joan  Gordon  at  (416)  978-3902. 


The  I naTULguiral  Jus 

in  honour  of  Dr.  Andrzej  Jus 

“ Reflections  of  a Neuroscientist 
on  the  Foundations  of  Ethics” 

Professor  Jean-Pierre  Ghangeux 

Institut  Pasteur,  Paris,  and  President,  The  French  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Ethics  for  the  Life  Sciences  and  Health 
Monday , February  20th,  1995 , 5 p.m.}J.JR.  McLeod  Auditorium 
Medical  Sciences  Building,  University  of  Toronto 
HI  g H HI 

Free  Admission,  No  Registration  Required 
For  more  information,  please  call  Margot  Smith  at  the  Centre  for  Bioethics, 
University  of  Toronto,  (416)  978-0871 
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Language  Barriers 

We  may  have  all  the  communications  technology  in  the  world ’ but  we  still  arent  communicating, 
says  first  Innis  memorial  lecturer 
By  John  Ralston  Saul 


Author  John  Ralston  Saul  deliv- 
ered the  inaugural  Innis  memorial 
lecture  Nov.  11.  The  title  of  his 
speech , excerpted  here , was 
Language  and  Lying  — The 
Return  of  Ideology.  Saul s latest  book 
is  The  Doubter’s  Companion  — 

A Dictionary  of  Aggressive 
Common  Sense. 

WE  LIVE  IN  A Civi- 
lization where  the 
babble  gets  louder  and 
louder  every  day.  But  language  is 
not  about  sounds,  it’s  about  use.  It 
is  a tool,  not  a purpose. 

The  language  attached  to 
power  is  expressed  as  small  monopolies  — thousands  of  frac- 
tured ideas.  We  have  created  a modern  version  of  medieval 
scholasticism,  based  upon  specialist  dialect  and  internal  refer- 
ences. The  public  language  we  use  is  rarely  related  to  the  real- 
ities of  these  dialects.  In  that  sense  our  civilization  has  become 
so  written  that  it  cannot  see  itself  or  describe  itself. 

A study  was  recently  done  in  England  where  researchers 
asked  people  to  identify  their  ability  to  spot  a lie.  They  began 
by  speaking  to  50  people  or  so,  telling  each  person  the  same  lie, 
and  perhaps  70  percent  recognized  it.  The  researchers  then  gave 
another  group  of  participants  newspapers  with  the  same  stories 
and  lies  in  them  and  the  number  that  was  able  to  identify  the 
lies  fell  to  about  55  percent.  When  they  did  the  same  thing  with 
television  stories,  the  number  fell  to  about  35  percent.  The  rea- 
son of  course  is  that  television  appears  to  be  oral  but  in  fact  is 
completely  written  and  therefore  has  a kind  of  credibility, 
which  is  a false  credibility. 

Film  and  television  are  profoundly  scholastic,  they  are  pro- 
foundly written.  They  are  not  simply  scripted,  but  scripted  ac- 
cording to  mythological  models  as  strict  as  anything  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  And  what  is  most  confusing  is  that  they  appear 
to  be  oral.  Increasingly  we  are  surrounded  by  this  false  “orali- 
ty.”  People  reading  carefully  crafted  text  on  invisible 
teleprompters.  Heads  of  government  standing  in  public  read- 
ing text  through  transparent  plexiglass  screens  as  if  they  were 
not  reading. 

I once  went  to  hear  President  Ronald  Reagan  speak  before 
2,500  people.  He  spoke  through  his  two  pieces  of  plexiglass  and 
the  effect  was  perfectly  oral.  Few  had  focused  on  the  fact  that 
he  wasn’t  talking  to  them,  that  he  was  actually  reading  some- 
thing that  was  between  them  and  himself.  So  this  false  orality 
removes  the  difference  between  reading  the  text  and  looking  up 
to  speak.  Everything  appears  to  be  unscripted. 

The  key  to  film  and  television  in  this  context  is  that  they  are 
not  really  about  language,  they  are  about  images.  Some  con- 
scientious and  talented  people  — and  there  are  a number  of  them 
on  television  — can  make  language  work,  but  in  general  the 
pressures  of  the  structures,  the  financial  pressures,  the  organi- 
zational pressures  and  the  pressures  of  the  image  versus  the  lan- 
guage push  language  down  to  the  position  of  mere  decor.  So 
they  contribute  to  pushing  language  into  irrelevance  as  a way 
of  having  public  debate. 

The  arrival  of  the  new  communications  technologies  may 
change  all  that  by  altering  the  role  of  film  and  television  but  in 
the  meantime  we  are  being  subjected  to  a barrage  of  optimism 
about  this  new  technology  which  carries  all  the  signs  of  religious 
or  ideological  fervour.  The  Internet,  the  information  highway, 
computer  teaching  systems,  e-mail  — we  don’t  know  what  ef- 
fect any  of  this  machinery  will  have,  we  don’t  actually  yet  know 
what  effect  television  has.  What  we  do  know  is  that  the  Internet, 
once  a place  of  electronic  communication,  now  owes  the 


majority  of  growth  to  commercial  traffic. 

The  information  highway,  which  according  to  our  govern- 
ment and  most  western  governments  is  the  tool  that  is  going 
to  change  our  civilization  — and  we  must  all  get  ready  for  it  or 
be  left  behind  — is  primarily  a tool  for  selling,  if  you  talk  to  the 
people  involved  with  it.  As  for  teaching  students  through  com- 
puter systems,  particularly  in  elementary  schools,  this  practice 
appears  extremely  dubious.  I don’t  know  how  a room  filled  with 
30  students  facing  a screen,  rather  than  each  other  and  a 
teacher,  can  be  presented  as  an  advance  in  civilization. 

What  civilization  requires,  particularly  democracies,  is  struc- 
tured communications  between  humans.  Instead  we  are  con- 
centrating on  communications  with  and  sometimes  via  ma- 
chinery. This  can  be  seen  in  two  ways.  It  is  a return  to  the 
medieval  monastic  tradition  of  avoiding  human  relationships  by 
staring  at  your  text  and  making  notes  in  the  margin  or  it  is  giv- 
ing in  to  our  weakness  for  treating  technology  as  a purpose  rather 
than  a tool.  The  purpose  of  the  printing  press,  for  example,  was 
not  to  train  millions  of  printers  but  to  make  knowledge  avail- 
able. The  way  we  deal  with  modern  technologies  is  as  if  the 
technology  were  the  content  itself. 


OF  THE  ORAL 


IS  ITS  SIMPLE  BRUTALITY 


Our  attitudes  towards  technology  are  essentially  religious,  pas- 
sive and  naively  expectant.  A society  dominated  by  structure  and 
message,  in  which  everyone  talks  about  the  value  of  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  when  they  actually  mean  control  over  in- 
formation and  knowledge  and  when  most  of  the  information 
and  knowledge  is  packaged  as  fact,  is  a society  blocked  in  its  de- 
velopment. E-mail,  for  example,  may  turn  out  to  be  on  balance 
very  useful  but  it  may  also  be  little  more  than  a new  form  of  paper 
pushing,  taking  up  one  or  two  hours  a day.  I just  had  a 


conversation  with  the  head  li- 
brarian at  Simon  Fraser 
University  who  tells  me  that  he  is 
surrounded  by  people  who  are 
spending  two  hours  a day  clear- 
ing their  e-mail  — that  is  paper 
pushing.  It  may  be  a new  form  of 
communication  but  it  may  have 
all  the  disadvantages  of  conver- 
sation and  none  of  the  advan- 
tages. 

I keep  repeating  whenever  I 
write  or  talk  that  the  best  defini- 
tion of  civilization  is  language,  but 
what  matters  in  language  is  what 
it  describes  or  makes  possible.  To 
believe  that  language  itself  is  the 
message  is  to  become  prisoners  of  received  wisdom,  ideology  and 
superstition.  To  become  obsessed  with  the  role  of  technology  is 
to  go  even  further  down  that  road  and  away  from  thought. 


One  of  the  characteristics  of  scholasticism  is  that 

you  can  only  discuss  or  make  intellectual  advances  by  pass- 
ing through  the  existing  body  of  opinion.  This  is  not  applied 
memory  but  a prison  of  references  that  take  on  the  weight 
of  established  fact.  Ideas  cannot  be  addressed  until  you  ad- 
dress everything  that  everybody  else  has  said.  Again  it  is  like 
monks  writing  in  the  margins  of  religious  texts.  This  ap- 
proach makes  it  difficult  to  use  memory  as  an  aid  to  thought. 
All  the  available  time  and  intellect  is  used  up  on  intellectu- 
al procedure  and  interpretation.  It  may  be  intelligent,  but  it 
is  not  thought.  That  is  why  the  strength  of  the  oral  is  its 
simple  brutality. 

You  can  see  this,  I think,  in  the  evolution  of  the  word 
“opinion.”  If  you  attempt  to  think  in  public,  outside  of  your 
area  of  expertise,  then  immediately  people  say,  well  that  is 
your  opinion.  If  you  insist,  they  say  you  are  very  opinionat- 
ed. If  you  continue  insisting,  they  say  you  are  ranting  and 
soon  you  become  an  hysteric,  when  in  fact  all  you  tried  to  ex- 
press was  what  humans  are  supposed  to  be  best  at  — disin- 
terested thought,  but  out  loud.  This  is  something  that  is 
looked  down  upon  and  discouraged  in  western  society. 

The  irony  of  our  situation  is  that  we  spend  most  of  our 
time  talking  about  communication,  communications  tech- 
nology and  the  communications  revolution  when  the  greatest 
problem  is  our  inability  to  communicate  in  a useful  manner. 

The  anger  of  the  population  can  be  felt  for  that  very  rea- 
son. The  feeling  that  people  are  not  being  communicated 
with,  that  they  are  being  instructed,  threatened,  sold  but 
never  spoken  with  is,  I think,  one  of  the  explanations  for  the 
rise  of  false  populism  on  the  fairly  extreme  right  over  the  last 
few  years,  whether  it  is  in  Italy  or  Austria,  Canada  or  the 
United  States. 

In  a context  like  this  all  that  remains  to  be  used  in  public  de- 
bate, through  television  and  other  areas,  is  essentially  gossip. 
Public  debate  has  turned  into  gossip.  Two  small  examples: 
what  we  have  been  told  about  the  information  highway  is 
little  more  than  People  Magazine  information.  And  the  New 
World  Order  — a very  interesting  phrase  that  lasted  about  two 
years  — was  going  to  change  the  world.  The  last  time  this  phrase 
was  used  it  was  presented  in  a slightly  different  form.  It  was 
called  the  Moral  World  Order  and  was  launched  early  in  the 
century  by  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain,  Wagner’s  son-in- 
law,  for  the  purity  of  blood  and  good  organization.  Anti- 
Semitic  and  anti-Roman  Catholic,  it  was  at  the  origins  of 
Nazism  and  modern  corporatism. 
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